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By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


If it is a matter of pride for Catholics that their religious and 
moral leaders, the Roman Pontiffs, were among the first to raise 
their voices in sharp condemnation of the social evils and eco- 
nomic abuses of the age, it does not redound to their credit that 
the active response to the Apostolic admonitions on their part fell 
far short of what might have been expected in view of the earnest- 
ness of the papal appeal. It is sadly true that, whilst a small 
number of Catholics made a diligent study of the social teachings 
of the Popes, the majority were satisfied to pay them little more 
than lip service. This holds good particularly of those Catholics 
who on account of their position of wealth, social prestige and 
economic power could have done much in the way of applying the 
doctrines of the Popes to the practical conditions of life. Witha 
few noble exceptions that stand out as shining examples, Catholic 
financiers and industrialists persisted in the old ways and con- 
tinued the practices that had been so severely condemned. The 
awakening to the urgent needs of the situation was neither im- 
mediate nor universal. This need not surprise us, for the papal 
doctrines were radically opposed to the current economic ideas 
and struck at evils of such long-standing and wide extension that 
they had come to be regarded as inevitable, and in the eyes of 
many had taken on a deceptive appearance of legitimacy. Age 
can impart even to wrong an outer semblance of respectability. 
Besides, corrupt human nature is such that the beneficiaries of an 
abuse have great difficulty in seeing that the source of which they 
enjoy the benefits is morally objectionable. No doubt, the 
message of Leo XIII came as a shock to those who found the 


existing order entirely to their liking, and they were inclined to 
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resentment when their slumbering conscience was so unpleasantly 
disturbed. Even at this moment there are Catholics who give 
only half-hearted assent, and still less moral support, to the 
papal program of social reform. Interest plays us many queer 
tricks, and but too frequently warps our moral judgment. Only 
gradually and slowly the social teachings of Leo XIII won favor. 
Forty years after the memorable Encyclical of Leo XIII had been 
written and resounded throughout the world like a trumpet 
blast, Pius XI, surveying the situation and taking stock of what 
had been accomplished, had to make the following admission: 
“Despite this widespread agreement, however, some minds were 
not a little disturbed, with the result that the noble and exalted 
teaching of Leo XIII, quite novel to worldly ears, was looked upon 
with suspicion by some, even amongst Catholics, and gave offense 
to others. For it boldly attacked and overthrew idols of Liberal- 
ism, swept aside inveterate prejudices, and was so far and so 
unexpectedly in advance of its time that the slow of heart ridi- 
culed the study of the new Social philosophy, and the timid 
feared to scale its lofty heights. Nor were there wanting those 
who, while professing their admiration for this message of light, 
regarded it as a Utopian ideal, desirable rather than attainable 
in practice.”! To imagine that Catholics as a whole have even 
at this late date caught up with the social teachings of Leo XIII 
would be indulging in totally unwarranted optimism. Many are 
still content to point with honest pride, or perhaps only faint 
enthusiasm, towards the social pronouncements of the Popes and 
the Hierarchy and to let it go at that. They flatter themselves 
that the Church has done her duty by branding the industrial 
conditions of our days as essentially unjust, and that this pro- 
nouncement relieves them of all further responsibility. They 
overlook that this solemn condemnation puts upon them the 
obligation to wage a determined and implacable war on these 
conditions and to build up a society that is free of injustice. If 
we are to achieve anything in this respect and make a real con- 
tribution to the reconstruction of the social order, we will have to 
begin by shattering our self-complacency which stands in the way 
of practical work. 


1 “Quadragesimo anno” (1931). 
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The Awakening of the Social Conscience 


Conscience is a tremendous power. If its resources in behalf 
of a cause are duly mobilized, success is assured. Our industrial 
system is doomed if it can nolonger justify itself before the tribu- 
nal of the public conscience. Clearly recognized injustice will 
not be tolerated for long by human society, but will be swept away 
by a wave of moral indignation. Hence, the attack on the exist- 
ing economic system must be made from the moral angle. At this 
point the lever which will wrench it from its firm foundations 
must be applied. Accordingly, Catholic social students take 
great pains to make it clear that the economic question is a moral 
problem, a problem of right and wrong, of justice and injustice. 
Unequivocally Leo XIII declares: “It is the opinion of some— 
and the error is already very common—that the social question is 
merely an economic one, whereas in point of fact it is first of all a 
moral and religious matter, and for that reason its settlement is to 
be sought mainly in the moral law and the pronouncements of 
religion.” Only moral and religious issues are capable of stirring 
men to intense and prolonged activity. Socialism and commun- 
ism could never have aroused the masses to the extent that they 
have done, nor ever rallied to their standards men of all ranks of 
society (even such as actually enjoy the privileges and advantages 
of the present order), if they did not contain a moral kernel and 
were not conceived as protest movements against injustice. If 
we still have in our days defenders of the existing economic sys- 
tem, it is because they fail to see its inherent injustice and its 
essential immoral tendencies. “Rugged individualism”’ is vindi- 
cated because it makes men and creates wealth; to discredit this 
beautiful fiction it must be shown that unrestrained individualism 
is an immoral force that ruins men, shrivels character, produces 
misery, and destroys the highest values of civilization. Conse- 
quently, a system which fosters unhampered individualism stands 
condemned of immorality. Once this is fully understood, no one 
will be bold enough to lift his voice in its defense. The full 
force of the morally aroused conscience will be turned against it. 

Naturally, the task of the Church in this matter will be to 


2 “Graves de Communi” (1911). 
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awaken the conscience of society to a perception of the social 
unrighteousness of the present order and to an appreciation of its 
own responsibility. Individual conversion is preceded by a 
knowledge and recognition of one’s personal guilt. Social con- 
version follows the same steps. First, there is acknowledgment of 
social wrong and sin; then comes repudiation of the evil, which in 
its turn leads to reform. Now, herein is the difficulty, because 
social sins are not so readily and clearly recognized as personal 
sins. In fact, there exists a curious discrepancy between the 
responsiveness of a man’s personal and social conscience to wrong. 
It is an often observed phenomenon that a man of scrupulous 
personal integrity feels no hesitancy in engaging in business deals 
of doubtful morality. The mine-owners of England, who imposed 
on women and children a lot worse than slavery, contributed at 
the same time generously towards the campaign for the abolition 
of slavery in Africa. Manifestly, the social conscience of men is 
inadequately developed and calls for considerable training. In 
many the social conscience is almost completely atrophied. The 
Church will have to galvanize this moribund conscience and 
create in the individual the social vision that will make him see 
social as well as personal sin. 

Social repentance paves the way for social renewal. Catholics 
are keenly alive to their personal sins and shortcomings. They 
are, like their fellow-men, less sensitive to their social failings, and 
their social conscience can be very dull and callous. No Catholic 
would think of adopting the standards of the world for his personal 
moral conduct, but in his social conduct, in his business policies 
and in his financial transactions he conforms without scruple to 
the prevailing methods. Unconsciously he entertains the current 
view that the province of industry and business lies outside the 
realm of morality. As a result, he is not shocked at the glaring 
evils of our economic order, and he is interested in economic re- 
construction only to the degree that it will restore business pros- 
perity. He has no real quarrel with the system itself, because he 
is unaware of its basic incompatibility with Christian ideals. 

If sufficient moral energy to transform the existing industrial 
order is to be generated, we must first rise to the realization that 
this order is morally wrong and deeply unjust, and that it is 
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subversive of the true Christian life. Out of the conviction of the 
un-Christian nature and sinfulness of our established capitalistic 
and competitive organization, the moral forces necessary to 
overthrow it will spontaneously well forth. Our present ac- 
quiescence results from the fact that we do not feel deep down in 
our hearts its essential injustice, its callous inhumanity, its un- 
Christian spirit, and its Mammonistic orientation. This ac- 
quiescent attitude can be explained only as the outcome of habit 
which has dulled the edge of sympathy. It dishonors us as men 
and shames us as Christians. As Christians and Catholics, we 
have no obligations towards this system; we can repudiate it 
with as little compunction as the early Christians rejected pagan 
culture; for though it arose in the Christian era, it was not born 
out of the Christian spirit. It came into being in an age when 
Christian life was at its lowest ebb, and when the Catholic Church 
had ceased to be a social force directing the evolution of social and 
economic institutions. It is the direct outcome of the seculariza- 
tion of life and society. It is based on thoroughly materialistic 
conceptions of life, and exalts motives upon which Christianity 
has always looked with the greatest suspicion. If, nevertheless, 
so many view this order not only with tolerance but with a 
measure of admiration, it is because their moral vision has be- 
come blurred and their appreciation of wrong become blunted. 
A keener edge must be restored to their moral perceptions, es- 
pecially where social injustice is concerned. Let us take, by way 
of illustration, the slums of any big city. Obviously, they are a 
foul blot on the landscape, something offensive to the esthetical 
perception, a physical evil, but they are also a monument to the 
sinfulness of the city, for they have been built by greed and are 
maintained by injustice and exploitation. As long as they stand 
in their repellent hideousness, they convict the city of social sin. 

Of one thing the Christian conscience is absolutely intolerant, 
and that is sin. With sin the Christian does not compromise. 
Moreover, the battle against sin is not only the affair of the 
Church but likewise the Christian’s own personal business. This 
aggressive intolerance will also be directed against economic 
evils and social abuses as soon as they are seen as what they are— 
social sins in which the individual becomes an accomplice by con- 
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niving at them. The enlightened conscience will be as responsive 
to social sin as it is to personal sin. Social evils have been of such 
long standing, have taken on such alarming proportions, and have 
succeeded in entrenching themselves so strongly because they 
were viewed as physical evils and not seen in their true light as 
moral wrongs for the existence of which man is responsible. 
Here is a blindness which must be cured. Social phenomena are 
not amoral, but come under the jurisdiction of the moral law as 
well as the activities and doings of the individual. Accordingly, 
the economic evils of our days are a challenge to the Christian 
conscience, and individually and collectively we must answer for 
them. The fight against economic evil thus becomes a very 
personal obligation of the individual Catholic. A Christian who 
would not buy stolen goods, however low the figure may be at 
which they are offered, will yet hire labor at the market price, 
though this may be below a living wage. Why? At the former 
transaction he looks with a moral eye; the latter he contemplates 
only with an economic eye. Of sin he thinks only in connection 
with his private affairs, and does not apply the idea to his social 
relations. The fact that our industrial system has canonized and 
sanctioned certain ways of acquiring wealth does not render 
them just, and we cannot accept as the basis and criterion of our 
economic activity a system which flouts the requirements of the 
moral law and mocks all Christian ideals. This is the point 
which must be emphasized and brought home with vivid reality 
to the conscience of our contemporaries. The social side of 
Christianity needs stressing. It is the first step to the reawaken- 
ing of the sense of social responsibility, and the sentiment of social 
responsibility furnishes the dynamics for social rebuilding. Let 
it, therefore, be trumpeted into the world of today that economic 
abuses are social sins with which the Christian conscience can 
have no truck, and by which the Christian man cannot profit 
without incurring guilt and sullying his own conscience. Such 
social preaching, for which the Prophets of the Old Testament and 
the Fathers of the Church supply inspiring models, will result in a 
complete revaluation of values, and things that are now exalted 
among men will become an abomination at which society and indi- 
viduals revolt and for which they willnolonger daretomakeexcuses. 
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Pastoral Solicitude 


That also is the point at which the Father of Christendom 
attacks our economic order. His prime concern is the salvation 
of souls, but the system under which we live is the cause of the 
ruin of souls. It makes Christian living difficult not only for the 
poor but for the rich as well, since excessive wealth is as harmful 
as oppressive poverty. For the rich the economic struggle be- 
comes so absorbing, fascinating and at times so exacting that the 
striving for higher things and the thought of eternal values is 
thrust into the background of consciousness and receives scant 
attention; for the poor the economic struggle to obtain the bare 
necessaries of life turns into a process so grinding and commanding 
that it leaves no opportunity for the cultivation of the higher 
interests and results in the destruction of moral character and 
degradation. It is a terrible indictment which Pius XI pens 
when he writes these words: ‘““How universally has the true 
Christian spirit become impaired, which formerly produced such 
lofty sentiments even in uncultured and illiterate men! In its 
stead, man’s solicitude is to obtain his daily bread any way he can. 
And so bodily labor, which was decreed by Providence for the 
good of man’s body and soul even after original sin, has every- 
where been changed into an instrument of strange perversion: 
for dead matter leaves the factory ennobled and transformed, 
where men are corrupted and degraded.’’* If this is so, a tension 
between our economic world and the Catholic Church is inevi- 
table, for how can the Church whose divine mission it is to save 
and elevate men be reconciled to a world that degrades and 
corrupts men? It is impossible for the two to live together on 
friendly terms. They represent diametrically opposed interests, 
the one standing for the primacy of human welfare and the other 
for the primacy of profits. Commenting on the above-men- 
tioned words of Pius XI, Mr. Paul Hutchinson writes as follows: 
“This insight of the Pope’s, compressed into a single unforgettable 
sentence, reveals in a sudden flash of light the reason why Western 
Religion is rapidly approaching war with the society in which it is 
embedded. For the factory, as such a religious journal as The 


3 Loc. cit. 
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Christian Century immediately pointed out, is the most charac- 
teristic feature of modern society. It involves our whole system 
of industrial organization. It is built by capital and manned by 
labor. It makes profits and pays wages. There it stands—the 
foundation fact in modern Western society! And what does it do? 
Speaking as Vicegerent of God, the Pope says: ‘Dead matter 
leaves the factory ennobled and transformed, where men are 


corrupted and degraded!’ . . . Certainly, as between Western 
religion and Western society, there is growing a tension which 
cannot be ignored .... For how can religion live at peace ina 


society based on an institution that corrupts and degrades men?’’! 
If the factory has the fatal tendency to degrade men, the financial 
institutions of the prevailing system have identically the same 
disastrous tendency, though of course it manifests itself in a 
different manner. But whether one is at the one or the other 
extreme of modern society, he can lead the Christian life only if he 
possesses a rare measure of heroism, and those who are devoid of 
such heroism break under the strain. But since heroism is not a 
common trait and cannot reasonably be expected of the average 
man, the moral destructiveness of our economic order becomes 
alarming. Rightly Professor Walter Rauschenbusch says: “‘We 
cannot conceal from ourselves that in some directions the tempta- 
tions of modern life are so virulent that characters and reputations 
are collapsing all about us with sickening frequency... . Itis 
not merely the weak who fall, but the strong.’’® And the Holy 
Father speaks with equal emphasis: “It may be said with all 
truth that nowadays the conditions of social and economic life 
are such that vast multitudes of men can only with great difficulty 
pay attention to that one thing necessary, namely, their eternal 
salvatian.’’® 

The Church sees her work undone or rendered extremely 
difficult by existing economic conditions. Naturally she is 
opposed to such a situation and tries to remove the obstacles that 
interfere with her divine mission of saving souls. That is the one 
thought which inspires her desire for social reform. Her wish is 


4 “Religion vs. the World We Live In,” in The Forum (February, 1933). 
5 “‘Christianity and the Social Crisis” (New York City). 
6 “Quadragesimo anno.” 
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to create a social environment that is conducive to Christian 
living—one that helps rather than hampers men in their moral 
striving. Salvation has a social as well as an individual side. 
“Christianity,” writes Father L. Garriguet, ‘“does not aim merely 
at perfecting the individual, but works effectually for the im- 
provement of environments and institutions.”’ It is pastoral 
solicitude, anxiety for the welfare of immortal souls, that gave the 
first impetus to the Catholic movement for social reform; the 
same solicitude imparts to this movement unwavering determina- 
tion, powerful momentum, and conquering zeal. 





7 ‘Social Value of the Gospel’’ (New York City). 








Patronal Saints for Children 
By THE RiGHT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A previous paper discussed the idea of panegyrics addressed to 
children, but preferred the word “Talks” to ““Panegyrics’’ in order 
to take away some of the solemnity that seems to inhere in the 
longer word. It is possible that our diction and our solemnity of 
manner may make the Saints (who are, after all is said, our 
brethren) appear to be aloof, as well as remote, from our sordid 
and troubled lives. Perhaps the less solemnity and pose there is 
even in a panegyric (whose theme is meanwhile a very noble and 
exalted one, of course), the better for our earthbound hearers. 
It is clear, from Father Herbst’s book,’ that the story of many 
particularized Saints can be adapted to the intelligence and inter- 
est of young people.? 

A special sort of topic could, on the other hand, be that of 
favorite, in contrast with desirable, names to be conferred in 
Baptism and in Confirmation. As to baptismal names, our talks 
must be to parents. This will be true also of names to be selected 
for Confirmation in case this Sacrament is administered to very 
young children. For Baptism, a child can have no voice or vote 
in the matter of names.* But it happens, often enough, that a 


1 “Follow the Saints: A Series of Readings on the Lives and Virtues of Some 
Saints, with a Reflection to Encourage Imitation’? (Benziger Brothers, New York 
City). The author tells us in his Foreword: ‘‘These little lives of the Saints have 
been written with much care, both as regards the selection of facts and the choice of 
diction. They have been composed chiefly for young people, but not for that reason 
without interest to adults.” I have italicized the words of special interest now. 

2 Part of the purpose of the present paper is to suggest a desirable variety of nam- 
ings in Baptism and Confirmation—a purpose to which Fr. Herbst’s book does not 
easily lend itself with fullness, because the names of some of the Saints are hardly 
suited to this purpose—e. g., Sts. Peter Balsam, Syncletica, Tillo, Potitus, Pergen- 
tinus and Laurentinus, Quiricus. Such names as these are not attractive. On the 
other hand, many names of the Saints treated are unusual, are attractive, and are 
therefore suitable. 

3 It may be a happy thought to name a child “‘liturgically’—according to the 
season, the feast, or the Saint being celebrated when the child was born, baptized or 
confirmed. The following question was submitted to a Catholic journal: ‘‘We have 
two children and are expecting a third before New Year’s. The two we have are 
named Mary and Joseph. Will you kindly suggest other Christmas-like names for 
choice?”’ The reply was: ‘‘For a boy: Christian, Christopher, Baltasar, Gaspard, 
Thomas (feast, December 21), Stephen (feast, December 26), John (December 27), 
Sylvester (December 31). For a girl: Virginia, Josephine, Natalie, Estelle or Stella 
(star), Angela, Stephanie, Joan, Evangeline, Christine and Christina.’”’ There is a 
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child is expected to select the name for Confirmation. A child’s 
choice, however, is apt to be hasty and ill-considered. The pastor 
can be of help in this matter both in a general and in a specific 
way. Ina general way, he can have spoken on various Saints in 
a series of talks preceding Confirmation. In a specific way, he 
can advise the children separately as to names appropriate to 
various family or racial strains. 

Variety in names is sometimes desirable, although the variety 
may not need to be very great. There are, for instance, good 
reasons for names that will help to distinguish one person from 
another. I have read that there were at least 10,000 John 
Joseph Kellys enrolled in the American forces in the World War. 
While the ‘‘John,”’ no doubt, represents a baptismal naming, the 
“Joseph” represents, with great probability, a confirmational 
naming. So, too, “P. J.” in front of an Irish patronymic will 
ordinarily be interpreted as ‘‘Patrick J.’’ In our present day, 
the ‘‘J.’’ here would probably be understood as standing for 
“Joseph.” In older days (but not so very much older) the “J.” 
would probably have stood for ‘‘John.”’ 

Apart from this serviceable business of namings that will help 
to contra-distinguish people, there is the reason of subtle appeal to 
individual character and personality in a variety of namings. 
One may conjecture that a sense of individuality is somewhat 
impaired for any particular John Joseph Kelly. He may appear 
to be just one of a crowd rather than an upstanding individual. 
So, too, “‘Aloysius’’ is most probably a boy’s selection at Con- 
firmation. The idea behind the selection is also most likely the 
thought that this Saint is peculiarly suitable as a patron for boys. 
But if the real interests of boys is to be consulted here, ‘““Berch- 
mans’’ would be more suitable, for he will seem to boys as a 
“real’’ boy and not a rather impossible Saint (as St. Aloysius is 
often depicted) to imitate. Besides this, ‘Aloysius,’ like 
“Joseph,” may already have become a drug on the market. No 


pleasant variety of namings here. A reader may wonder why Baltasar and Gaspard 
should be mentioned while Melchior is omitted. The traditional names of the Three 
Wise Men would, in combination, bring up a pretty and romantic picture of Christ- 
mastide. But Baltasar alone might produce wonderment or even undiscerning 
merriment, and would perhaps be resented by a boy in after years. The same is not 
true of the other two names. Gaspard, Gaspar, or Caspar would pass. So, too, 
would Melchior (reminding us of the famous Melchior Cano). 
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issues of grave import may emerge from a consideration of pa- 
tronal namings, but the matter may be of sufficient interest to 
justify some investigation in the present paper in the series dealing 
with panegyrics. 


I 


Some years ago an American priest went on record as advo- 
cating a much larger selection of names for children than was 
practised in his day. He seemed to think that, quite apart from 
the frequency and sameness of such names as John, James, 
Joseph, or Ann, Sarah, Margaret (and, presumably, Mary‘), a 
wider devotion to the Saints might well be inculcated by a more 
generous distribution of Christian names in Baptism. It seems 
to be true that we have many John Joseph, Francis Xavier, and 
Mary Ann children. In France, similarly, there are—or used to 
be—well-nigh innumerable Jean-Baptiste boys; in Spain, many 
Dolores and Inez girls, and so on. 

“A priest,” said the writer referred to above, ‘“‘should strive to 
multiply baptismal names and thereby propagate devotion to 
different Saints. Yom, Dick, and Harry claim great Saints as 
patrons, but their number should not form the majority of 
Christian names in aparish.... The giving of Old Testament 
names is the outgrowth of Puritanism and should not be en- 
couraged.” 

“Tom, Dick and Harry’’—the writer was using the old phrase 
which described the relative frequency of certain names at the 
time when the phrase was coined as a convenient expression. It 
is not wholly irrelevant to recall, in this connection, that my old 
Professor of Moral Theology, who was Italian by birth and educa- 
tion but was withal a good English scholar, got the expression 
somewhat mixed, and warned us to caution parents that sponsors 
at baptism were to be chosen carefully, and should not be any 
“Tom, Harry or Dick.’”’ We may perceive later the relevance of 


* The lovely name of Mary could well appear somewhere among the names con- 
ferred upon, or adopted by, girls. It need not always be the first name. It was a 
delightful European custom to give the name even to male children, not indeed for 
the first place, but somewhere in the often lengthy list of names given to one child. 
Our own John Gilmary Shea happily illustrated how his own youthful piety dedicated 
himself to Our Lady by adding the ‘‘Mary’”’ to his own name of Gill (Gaelic for 
“servant,” ‘‘follower’’), thus giving him the title ‘‘Servant of Mary.” 
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this caution to our present theme. What should the expression 
be now, if it were to represent the relative frequency of male 
names? I donot know; but perhaps the list of graduates from a 
Catholic High School for one year would be something like a 
straw showing how the wind is blowing. In a list of 137 names I 
found: John, 21; Joseph, 21; Francis, 16; Thomas, 10; Edward, 
10; James, 7; William, 5; Henry, 4; Charles, 4; Paul, 3; Ray- 
mond, 3; Hugh, 2; Vincent, 2; Aloysius, 2; and one each of 
Edmund, Urban, Robert, Bernard, Timothy, Martin, Walter, 
Michael, Matthew, Philip, Thaddeus, Peter, Mark, Lawrence, 
Anthony, Leo, Louis, Leonard, George, Albert, Donald, Rocco, 
Silvio, Noel. Should ‘“Tom, Dick and Harry” be now changed to 
“John, Joseph and Francis” (or “‘Jack, Joe and Frank”)? Curi- 
ously, there was no “Richard” in the list and only four ‘‘Henry,”’ 
while ‘“‘Thomas’”’ could muster only a feeble 10. Meanwhile, 
thirty-eight different names were recorded in the fairly small list. 
An interested pastor could compile similar lists for single years 
and for an average over a series of years.® 

Fortunately, we do not have to go back to Old Testament names 
for the sake of a desirable variety. Christian hagiography fur- 
nishes us with an abundance of names for Catholic children. 
Catholics sometimes wonder at the great variety of names em- 
ployed in large religious communities of men or of women. A 
glance through Butler’s ‘‘Lives of the Saints’ as edited by Father 
Thurston, or even a glance at the weekly lists of Saints given in 
some of our Catholic papers, would furnish parents with many 
beautiful suggestions for namings at Baptism and Confirmation, 
and a wider devotion to the Saints would thus, mayhap, be en- 
couraged both in themselves and in their children. They might 
even gain some glimpses of what Father Sertillanges, O.P., styles 
the ‘‘ancestral soul”’ of Catholicism (in his ‘“L’Orateur Chrétien’’) 
—and even a limited vision of that ancient and ever-present fact 
might prove a heartening fact. This business of Names could be 
turned almost into a cultural game for parents and children alike.*® 


5 Later in this paper the suggestion is made that separate Lives of Patron Saints 
could be prepared in volume form for each Saint. Ifa fairly large number of children 
should share the same name, authors and publishers would be encouraged to write 
and publish such separate Lives for children. 

6 The ‘“‘game”’ would be humorous at times as well as cultural. Thus, while the 
word surname properly indicates the family, the word Christian (name) is often im- 
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II 


What is the present status of patronal names? The question is 
a practical one, for (as Father Lucian Johnston entitled one of his 
papers in “Light’’) “‘the Saints come back”’ into popular cogni- 
zance. We are in a time of immense industry in hagiography of 
many varying types. We have Lives critical, popular; extensive, 
brief; for youngsters and oldtsers and for different types of read- 
ers. What profit is being made of the striking fact? 

If a Catholic boy of thirteen years were asked the name of his 
Patronal Saint, he would probably select the name he himself had 
chosen at his Confirmation, although his baptismal name would 
also be that of a Saint because of the ritual prescription thereunto. 
It might also be that already the boy had relegated his Confirma- 
tion name to a mere initial letter and would accordingly reply with 
his first or baptismal name. The reply of a Catholic girl of the 
same age would probably be similar in tenor, except for the fact 
that at times the fine saintly name conferred at her Baptism may 
have been affectionately (or perhaps ‘‘fashionably’’) so contracted 
and generally altered as to puzzle the most competent hagiogra- 
pher or hagiologist. How such a girl would venture to answer the 
question in later life I shall not attempt to discuss. Of what 
practical value, then, has the patronal name proved to be? 


properly or unhistorically—although intelligibly—used to indicate a particular indi- 
vidual of the family. And so we meet among our non-Catholic neighbors so-called 
“Christian” names that bear no trace of Christianity. ‘‘Kenesaw Mountain” sounds 
strange as a “Christian” name. A generation ago Dr. Stang wrote: ‘‘The following 
names belong to some of our fellow-citizens: Pardon Bowen, Linwood Grant, Chess- 
man Childe, Hart Payne, Potter Jenks, White Hall, Clay Carr, Marble Lee, Tallman 
Richmond, Waterman Mason, Dye Mont.’’ One can perceive a sort of humor in 
these ‘“‘Christian’’ names. But one can, if he play the game learnedly, perceive 
reason as well. All such non-Christian prefixes to a family name would fall under the 
view of the Elizabethan antiquary, Camden, who said: ‘Christian names were 
imposed for the distinction of persons, surnames for the difference of families.’’ 
Commenting on this view, Father Thurston inferred that, in Camden’s day, probably 
“the etymological and historical significance of the phrase ‘Christian name’ was 
growing dim, and it is commonly quite forgotten in our own time. But, strictly 
speaking, the ‘Christian name’ is not merely the forename distinctive of the indi- 
vidual member of a family, but the name given to him at his ‘christening,’ 7. e., his 
baptism. It should be remembered that in pre-Reformation England the laity were 
taught to administer Baptism in case of necessity with the words: ‘I christen thee in 
the name of the Father,’ etc. To ‘christen’ is therefore to ‘baptize,’ and ‘Christian 
name’ means baptismal name.’’ One priest humorously termed such queer ‘‘Chris- 
tian’’ names (as Father Stang referred to) “front” names. It may happen, too, that 
for various reasons persons who have been baptized with a truly Christian name may 
drop it in later life. Thus, President Wilson was known as ‘‘Woodrow Wilson,” 
although his full name was Thomas Woodrow Wilson. Also, what may look like a 
“front’’ name, may prove on investigation to be a Christian name. A certain priest 
refused to baptize a child ‘‘Napoleon.”” But Napoleon is the name of a Saint. 
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It is quite probable that neither parents nor instructors have 
drawn attention to the Christian implication in baptismal names. 
No doubt, many Catholic parents give the names of Saints to 
children without any direct intention of thus honoring the Saints 
in question, but merely to propagate the full name of a parent or 
of some near relation, and thus, amidst the modern confusion and 
multiplicity of namings, to indicate the family to which the child 
belongs. And so we find the “‘Jr.’”’ placed after the full name of 
the father. At times we even meet “3rd”’ or “4th” placed after 
the full name in order to indicate relationship to father, grand- 
father, or great-grandfather. It thus may happen that the child, 
uninstructed in the Christian idea insisted upon in the Rituale, 
may share the views of the relatives of St. John the Baptist when 
they protested that the name of “‘John’’ was not in the family tree. 

Parents might well be reminded that, in his far-off day, St. John 
Chrysostom noted that Christians gave their children names, not 
selected at random, nor names of grandfathers or great-grand- 
fathers in perpetuation of a family distinction in the world, but 
rather names of holy men whose virtues were resplendent and 
whose power had been great through their trust in God. Anda 
century before St. Chrysostom, St. Dionysius of Alexandria was 
of opinion that, just as many children of the faithful were called 
Paul or Peter in honor of the great Apostles, so, too, many 
Christians took the name of John through admiration and emula- 
tion of the Beloved Disciple, in the hope that the children might 
share in Christ’s love for the Evangelist. ; 

The ceremony of Baptism concerns itself only with the first 
name given to the child, although the baptismal record will con- 
tain all the names. This first name must be a Christian name. 
But Catholic parents of today who wish to give their own 
Christian name to the child (doubtless for good reasons of con- 
venience or distinctiveness) might well be reminded of the views 
taken by Sts. Chrysostom and Dionysius and of the parental duty 
to instruct the child, when it has grown up to an understanding 
age, to show respect not only for the parent whose name it bears, 
but as well for the Saint in whose still more honorable name the 
child, through its sponsors, has renounced at Baptism the devil 
and all his works and pomps. 
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The parents might also be reminded that even pagans gave to 
their children such names as would indicate the hope that the 
children would acquire the natural virtue indicated by the name 
conferred. So did Socrates favor the names of virtuous people in 
the hope that such names would prove a stimulus to goodness of 
life. Christian parents, however, must not forget that their 
children have a God-given destiny of citizenship in heaven, for 
which citizenship on earth is merely a preparation. 


Unfortunately, some parents are notably lax in respect of 
parental guidance of their offspring, and can accordingly hardly 
be trusted to impart the instruction suggested here. The spon- 
sors, too, may be just ‘““Tom, Dick or Harry.’’ The parish school 
appears to be the only place securely provided for this training in 
devotion towards Patronal Saints. The Sunday School is ap- 
propriate for children who attend public schools. But what 
suitable measures can be adopted here? 


Some years ago a priest of the Cleveland Diocese obtained 
indulgences’ for a stanza he composed in honor of a patronal 
Saint: 


Patrone, cujus nomen est et meum, 

O memor esto mei apud Deum: 

Ora pro me ut semper recte vivam, 

Fidemque servem atque pugna vincam. Amen. 


He is probably the same priest who rendered the quatrain into 
English: 


O glorious Saint whose name I bear, 

In thy prayers I ask a share: 

Obtain me grace to do what’s right, 

To keep the faith and win the fight. Amen. 


7 The indulgences included: (1) 100 days for every recitation with a contrite 
heart; (2) plenary indulgence once a month, on any day selected, if the prayer has 
been said daily during an entire month; (3) plenary, October 2, if the versified 
prayer has been said daily, morning and evening, for a year; (4) plenary, at death, 
under the usual conditions, if the prayer has been said irequently during life. ‘‘There 
is something in a name,” this anonymous priest wrote, ‘‘as the Scriptures prove in the 
cases of Sarah, Peter, Paul, and others, and there is something in it, when the name 
summons up a picture of heroism, of noble service to God and man, and causes many 
a prayer to ascend heavenwards, and in a name which, honoring a friend of God, 
invites to seek his help, and rouses us to imitation of his virtue.’ He admits that 
such names do not always accomplish this, but justly argues that they sometimes 
suggest good aspirations and may therefore be an incentive to a good life. 
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The English version might well be written under an attractive 
picture of the Patron Saint, framed and hung over the child’s bed. 

Another (perhaps an additional) measure was illustrated in the 
case of a pastor who bought a number of short Lives of the Saints 
whose names are most commonly given in Baptism, and intended 
presenting to the sponsors copies of the Life of the Saint whose 
name a child was to bear. A fly-leaf would carry an inscription 
indicating the sponsorship as a reminder of the Christian duties 
imposed on sponsors in respect of the children for whom they 
“stand’’—duties too often unknown, forgotten, or neglected. 
One might justly think that the parents, rather than the sponsors 
(or together with the sponsors), should possess such a book. At 
Confirmation, especially, a Life of the Patron Saint might well be 
presented to the boy or girl, with an inscription indicating the 
occasion of the gift. Children love to keep and to read books 
which are their ‘‘very own.’’ Of course, these Lives ought to be 
ones written expertly for children’s use. Apparently with an 
economical outlook, several volumes have been issued which con- 
tain a number of Lives for children’s reading. Better it would be, 
I think, to have one book of equal size devoted exclusively to one 
Saint. The print ought to be large, the illustrations attractive, 
the binding stout. Children will read such a book and will keep 
and re-read it. And the Patron Saint will mean much to a child 
in the way of prayer, counsel, and imitation. 


Ill 


St. Chrysostom pleaded for the use of saintly names that might 
serve as a stimulus towards faithful imitation of saintly virtues. 
Withal, he admitted that the mere bearing of a Saint’s name 
would not insure goodness ina child. We all know this by various 
sad experiences of life. But if parents really continued for their 
children the pious activities implicit in the saintly baptismal 
name, the child’s future would be fairly assured for Heaven. The 
two measures suggested above could be made one feature of this 
continued activity. An occasional sermon on Patron Saints in 

8] think that a good illustration of such a book would be ‘‘The Story of Saint 
Joan: A Book for Children,” by Clare F. Oddie (Longmans, Green & Co., 1932). 
It has 148 pages of some 300 words each, is clearly printed on good paper, has eleven 


full-page illustrations artistically executed, and is strongly bound. It was written 
for a girl of ten years named Joan, who had expressed a wish for such a book. 
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general could remind parents of their continuous duty of Christian 
instruction and training for the child. Parents themselves should 
be reminded to read the very Lives recommended for the reading 
of their children. Expertly written,’ any child’s book is delightful 
reading for oldsters. The simpler its diction, the more attractive 
the book. 

Another word of caution to parents ought to be uttered oc- 
casionally, in order that what one priest considered a growing 
custom might be stopped long before the baptizing priest is con- 
fronted with its problem in the very act of baptising. ‘“‘You hear 
Frank called,’’ this priest wrote, ‘‘and you think of a St. Francis, 
but are told, a trifle apologetically, the boy’s full name is ‘Frank- 
lin’ (the patron saint of worldliness), and another child of Mother 
Church goes through life, half-denatured, as ‘Emerson’ (a model 
of petty intolerance). There are worse examples; and as for the 
girls, it would be almost a shame to pen some of the names in- 
flicted on them by mothers, temporarily lacking in common sense 


9 “Expertly written’’—that is, for Catholic children. Its style and diction should 
not be namby-pamby, but its suggestiveness ought to be correct. Perhaps a special- 
ist in child psychology should be the censor ad hoc. Was it good psychology to tell 
children (in a short Life of St. Bridget of Ireland) that the Saint in her early years 
attended to the cows for her mother and thus found occasion to distribute much but- 
ter to the poor; and once, having given away all the butter thus, asked God to “‘bear 
her harmless with her mother. God heard her prayer, and interposed so miracu- 
lously that she was enabled to bring home more butter than all her handmaidens.”’ 
There is no word of the mother’s consent to give away some of the butter to the poor. 
Similarly, Msgr. Ségur (whether in a book for young people, or not, I do not know) 
tells an anecdote about two “clerics” of some fifteen years of age, appointed by their 
seminary as acolytes in the great procession initiating the Jubilee (1775) at Osima. 
Their names were Castiglione and Della Genga. During the procession they quar- 
relled, came to blows, and finally, ‘“‘having no arms, attacked each other with their 
candlesticks, and in spite of the promptitude with which they were separated, poor 
Della Genga received a blow which alone would have prevented him from continuing 
the combat.”’ All this “‘was anything but edifying, especially before so large an assem- 
bly.”” Time marched on, and fifty years later came the Jubilee of 1825 at Rome. 
Della Genga, now having become Pope Leo XII, received the silver hammer from 
Castiglione, now become Bishop, Cardinal, and Grand Penitentiary. Returning the 
silver hammer to Castiglione, Della Genga smiled and in a low voice recalled the blow 
of fifty years previously. ‘Four years later, after a reign alas! too short, Leo XII 
died, and Cardinal Castiglione succeeded him under the name of Pius VIII.” Ségur 
comments: ‘‘Bad beginnings may make good endings, and we should never despair of 
anything.”” Very true. But should such an anecdote be given to young folk as an 
encouragement against despair? Again, in Schorr-Doerner’s ‘“‘The Children’s 
Hour: Sermons for the Children’s Mass” I find: ‘‘A man from John’s own mountain 
village, who knows his home and family, says he remembers the time when John’s 
father died and that John did not come home for the funeral. He did not even come 
home for the funeral of his good mother. John had never been an ordinary boy.” 
The “John” here is St. John the Baptist. Where were all these details found? And 
to what inspiring end were they told? And why tell ordinary boys about one who 
“‘had never been an ordinary boy’’? All three of these illustrations have come to 
hand quite accidentally. They were not sought out. On the other hand, neither am 
I “up” in child psychology. But perhaps, as already suggested, one who is “‘up”’ in 
that peculiar branch of science should be the censor for children’s books. 
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and devoid of regard for the heroines of the Faith. The friends of 
God, whom He has honored exceedingly, are ignored and, in a 
way, are dishonored by those who seek His pardon and ask their 
intercession.” 

“The Saints Come Back.”” Father Johnston’s paper bearing 
this title will, let us hope, encourage skilful writers to provide 
children with Lives of Patron Saints prepared expressly for their 
use—single volumes rather than multum-in-parvo ones. Their 
parents might thus be stimulated to better Catholic activities, 
even as the children of Goa, attracted by St. Francis Xavier’s little 
bell, became apostles in turn for their own parents. 














The History, Philosophy and Psychology 
of Indecency 


By Leon M. LINDEN 


How insignificant were the problems of the clergy some thirty 
years ago compared with those of modern times! From a 
material standpoint we had formerly our financial troubles, but 
they were usually readily solved; from a spiritual standpoint, 
our problems were difficult, but they also were solved without 
extreme effort. Today the average pastor is financially burdened 
to the point of exhaustion. Like an Atlas, he carries the weight 
upon his shoulders, often broken in spirit and heading for an 
early grave. We have become the victims of an enormous and 
unreasonable financial incubus. As fast as our funds accumulate, 
we are forced to spend them like drunken sailors; we are taxed 
to the limit of our capacity and even beyond all reasonable 
bounds. Closed banks became a forced detainer of church 
funds, and we lost heavily in the financial debacle of 1929. _Un- 
like the financier who was always prepared to meet any emer- 
gency, we were totally unprepared for the seven lean years. 

Added to this unhealthy state of affairs, we suddenly found 
ourselves on the threshold of a moral retrogression of the youth 
of our days which demanded an almost superhuman effort to 
combat. We discovered to our sorrow that we utterly lacked 
the necessary initiative to cope with these conditions, and that 
our perspective was dimmed for want of a deeper sense of duty 
and a more comprehensive vision of the spirit of our times. 
We failed to realize adequately that the conventions of former 
years had been replaced by the standards of the modern era, 
that economic conditions of yesterday could no longer serve as 
the criterion of material progress in, the Church, and that the 
personal piety of men and women of yesterday had suddenly 
been supplanted by an attitude of indifference and moral de- 
cadence. We did not seem to appreciate in due time that the 
modern interpretation of the difference between right and wrong 
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was based upon an entirely novel conception of moral values, 
the origin of which is definitely established in a new philosophy 
which proclaims that all is not sin today that was sin some years 
ago. 

Besides his financial trials, the pastor of today is thus con- 
fronted with an entirely new condition in the spiritual atmosphere 
of the world. Only recently we found it necessary to resort to 
“Catholic Action’? as a means to combat the evils of our times. 
Thirty years ago there seemed to be no particular need for 
aggressive participation of the clergy in matters of this nature, 
because the same problems did not exist. How different are 
the conditions of today! One of the greatest problems with 
our young people is to get them interested in church work. 
They simply will not work because they have no time for or 
interest in parish affairs. There are too many attractions on 
the outside to occupy their attention. Most of these attractions 
are of a nature to corrupt the morals of our boys and girls. 
Why mince words? There exists a pronounced and growing 
disregard for moral values among young people, moral turpitude 
is ever on the increase, and the very fundamental teachings of 
our Faith are cast to the winds and utterly ignored despite our 
many efforts. We lack the codperation of parents, and a diseased 
public mind has literally infected our young people with a new 
philosophy of life. How shall we meet this acute crisis? 

When we once begin to understand that the powers of evil 
have been organized with a definite aim to destroy that which 
is good and to replace it with that which is evil under the leader- 
ship of racketeers who are harvesting gold from glorifying sin, 
we have a foundation for future action. The World War brought 
destruction of property and caused the loss of millions of lives. 
It could have been prevented by a handful of men. But these 
men, seeing an opportunity for illicit gain and commercial 
supremacy, caused a conflagration that still smoulders after 
many years. Similarly a new war originated in the minds of a 
few men, a war against Christianity with the devil as its supreme 
leader. It was a war against spiritual supremacy in favor of 
spiritual degeneracy. We have seen these men, utilizing the 
most modern weapons of iniquity, designed to destroy millions 
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and more millions of our youth in the endless trenches of im- 
morality. Were the forces of righteousness prepared to meet 
the enemy? The enemy was always prepared for any emergency. 
It was a business matter with him. To some extent we were 
prepared, but we continued to use ancient weapons to conduct 
modern warfare. We uttered words of warning and defied the 
enemy, but the ‘‘dabitur vobis” failed—and the reason for this 
failure might offer a profitable subject for investigation at our 
annual retreats. For many centuries we have preached against 
immodesty and indecency, with a more or less measure of success. 
But in these days actions speak louder than words. Have we 
ourselves become so engrossed in externals that our actions belie 
the message we preach? People listen to us, but the seed of 
the word of God falls upon deaf ears, upon stony soil, among the 
thorns, and for lack of moisture it dies. 

We have failed to give our young people something better 
than the world has actually offered; an occasional burst of 
oratory from the pulpit in criticism of the spirit of our age, and 
a reminder to avoid sin and cccasions of sin, has not produced 
the desired effect; in the turmoil of spiritual degeneracy among 
our youth we have been at a loss to offer some constructive 
methods to counteract the headlong strides of evil tendencies. 
The enemy stands before us, fully equipped with his instruments 
of war, and not having acquainted ourselves with and frankly 
faced the actual conditions and the strength of the enemy, we 
content ourselves with the spectacular measure of threatening 
him with a boycott. To bring the enemy to terms, we deal 
with him merely by cutting off the source of his revenues. That 
is essentially a material element through which we hope to win 
the battle. It ought never be the chief reliance of the Church. 
We can never restore spiritual values solely by fighting the enemy 
with gold. Christ never fought the enemy through methods of 
boycott. He used persuasion and the teachings recorded in 
the Gospels, and chose the medium of His Apostles to disseminate 
truth all over the world. The Church became an organized 
unit under one leadership. If the various dioceses of our country 
are divided in their methods in this campaign, or if the clergy 
stand on the sidelines watching and waiting for results, we will 
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be fighting the battles of a Don Quixote. This campaign against 
indecency will entail a great deal of work and possibly also of 
expense—in the form of advertising, the most powerful agency 


for educational progress and information. The faithful will 


join their shepherds if we but lead the way, and inspire them 
with the spiritual ideals on which the movement is based. 

Our conception of modesty and decency has been based too 
exclusively on textbooks, and has failed to take cognizance of 
the spirit or conventions of the times. The handwriting of our 
present evils was on the wall for many years, but we did not 
decipher the hieroglyphics. The new philosophy of smut and 
indecency was born in recent years. We did not recognize it 
in its infancy. Only when it had grown to manhood and power, 
did we first begin to realize its strength. Because of the sudden 
surge of immoral proclivities which seemed to have arrived with 
no premonition, we found ourselves facing an emergency. We 
were amazed at the progress of the enemy of Christian principles. 
We were still fast asleep when the work of the enemy had been 
almost completed. The actual damage was done; our boys 
and girls had already been seared with the fire of iniquity, and 
now we face the enemy almost unprepared. 

We are aiming at present to destroy the evil effects. But 
what about the cause? Morality and immorality are both pro- 
gressive. Neither comes overnight. While Rome and Greece 
were influenced by religious convictions, both prospered; when 
they relinquished their moral standards, they became corrupted, 
lost their prestige, and were forced to give up world domination, 
because they lacked the spiritual stamina of earlier days. 

We ourselves are at the very brink of destruction because we 
permitted the powers of darkness to control the powers of light, 
not putting forth much effort to stem the tide. If we had gone 
into the battle when Freud and Nietzsche, the founders of a new 
philosophy, began to broadcast their theories, our battles would 
have been won without much loss. If we only had understood 
that the influence of these two men would result in all the moral 
corruption of modern days, we would have forestalled the need 
for the struggle to destroy evil in which the Church must now 
engage. 
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Freud, the psychiatrist from Austria, taught that conscientious- 
ness (or a mental attitude towards moral values) does not exist, 
that all of our actions are controlled by what is known as “‘be- 
havior,’’ that our physiological manifestations are the result of 
a stimulus which constitutes the unit of behavior. In other 
words, men have no conscience, and therefore are not responsible 
to God, and are not amenable to a superior law, because they 
are unable to resist the normal impulses over which they have 
no control. 

Nietzsche, on the other hand, defended a new moral ideal, 
namely, that all that makes for the fullness of life through enjoy- 
ment should be cherished and fostered, even though it overrides 
all traditional ideas of morality and religion. To Nietzsche, 
the philosopher, virtue was nothing more than a symptom of 
weakness and degeneracy. 

Mix the teachings of these two men thoroughly, and you have 
concocted the new drink which the masses imbibed. They 
became drunk, and their eyes were covered with a cataract that 
completely blinded them to the extent that morality became 
only a figment of the mind. Their conscience was no longer 
a warning signal; they cast both God and religion aside as a 
barrier to personal freedom and self-expression and the grati- 
fication of sensual pleasures. The foundation of moral responsi- 
bility was disrupted and the sinews of personal sanctity weak- 
ened. Men began the new religion of body worship, and in- 
stituted an idolatry of beauty in the glorification of sex. 

There is ample proof that the philosophy of Freud and 
Nietzsche is the immediate cause of the exaggerated sex ideas 
of these modern times. Abstracting entirely from the many 
books on socialism, communism and atheism, the bookshops of 
Berlin, Munich, Cologne and other metropolitan centers of 
Germany offered an unlimited list of sex literature of the worst 
type. They were highly illustrated with nude pictures. Adult 
women openly sold illustrated magazines containing the vilest 
pictures on the streets of Berlin. Under the very portals of 
Notre Dame in Paris, nude pictures were offered for sale. What- 
ever our opinion concerning the character of Hitler may be, we 
cannot help but praise him for his courage in destroying all 
noxious books upon a funeral pyre. 
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From Germany and the great centers of Europe, particularly 
after the World War, America gradually accepted the doctrines 
of Freud and Nietzsche. The printed story of sex life, intimate 
in its details, was displayed in the windows and on the counters 
of our bookstores and drugstores; salacious and pornographic 
literature was purchased by the sophisticated youth of our 
days, and even children offered their pennies for a glimpse of 
the forbidden fruit. Our book markets became flooded with 
an endless stream of nasty, smutty and insidious propaganda. 
Finally, even our most widely distributed popular magazines 
have become infected with the same virus—with scarcely a word 
of effective protest from Catholic sources. 

Even the clergy of all denominations were not exempt from 
solicitation. From one of the larger cities of the Southern 
Middle-West we have received advance information and a de- 
tailed description of books portraying the secrets of sex life. 
Intelligent men and women advocated the necessity of teaching 
sex in our schools under the pretense that it was necessary for 
the protection of our youth. Travelling libraries began to send 
out books containing information of a questionable nature. A 
well-known agency which distributes books and magazines in 
the larger cities of our country disseminated and is still sending 
out millions of copies by truck, because the federal laws will 
not permit them the use of the mails in the distribution of obscene 
literature. 

On the very parlor tables of our Catholic homes one may find 
samples of this filth. Some years ago such literature could be 
purchased only by a few people, as it was sold surreptitiously. 
Today it is openly sold, notwithstanding any law to the contrary. 
Freud and Nietzsche have made our laws on obscenity obsolete. 

Along comes Margaret Sanger, the advocate of birth control 
through methods of contraception. She and her followers have 
already gone far in their efforts to influence the representatives 
of the Federal Government to legalize her theories. To deny 
that she has a great following would be tantamount to denying 
that she is alive. She also is an ardent disciple of Freud and 
Nietzsche. Her propaganda has been so effective that millions 
of boys and girls of school age actually practise her theories. 
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And who will venture to state that even Catholics are not prac- 
tising contraception today? We know better than to assert 
this. It has become one of the serious problems of the con- 
fessional. 

Going back a bit farther as regards the influence of Freud and 
Nietzsche, we may justly ascribe the radical changes in fashions 
to them. You may say: “Why blame these men?’ Who 
else can be held accountable? The history of smut and in- 
decency is the history of Freud and Nietzsche. Paris is known 
as the center of all ‘‘creations’’ in the world of fashions. Origi- 
nally the covering of the human body was intended as a protection 
against inclemency of weather and for the purpose of covering 
our nudity. Later clothes were tailored for comfort and beauty, 
but in our days we have advocated the extreme of discarding 
as much covering as possible for the purpose of accentuating 
the contour of the human figure. The underlying principle that 
first prompted designers of fashions to make so many radical 
changes was the urgent need of body freedom, fresh air, and 
plenty of sunshine. It was claimed that the normal develop- 
ment of the body could never be advanced without the infra-red 
and ultra-violet rays of the sun. Without much hesitation, and 
in compliance with a public demand, women began to discard 
and abbreviate their clothing. Generally speaking, it was always 
believed that woman’s virtue was modesty. In Paradise, after 
the fall of our first parents, Eve covered her shame when her 
eyes were opened by sin. Following the teachings of Freud and 
Nietzsche that sin is no more, woman has abandoned her con- 
ception of modesty and conceals nothing from the eyes of man. 
She has now affiliated herself with the new cult of nudism, the 
worship of Mazda. In the home, on the streets, at public 
gatherings, she does not hesitate to display her feminine charms 
with an abandon that is almost brazen. Mothers dress, or 
rather undress, their children to comply with modern conven- 
tions. Young women parade through the streets of our cities 
in utter disregard of the virtues of modesty and decency. 

Bathing beauty contests, national and international, were the 
precursors of this new cult of the body. Charm schools taught 
the need of self-expression. It had to be thus. Open competi- 
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tion in the display of bodily perfection demanded indecent ex- 
posure to almost extreme limits. The incentive was a coveted 
prize of stardom in the movies or the privilege of going upon the 
stage for a fat remuneration. 

After the cult of nudism had spread in Germany and other 
European countries, America, the imitator, raised no objections 
to the many colonies that were founded on her soil. Indecent 
exposure was always contrary to the law, but in many cases 
which were prosecuted judges feared to impose sentence. The 
World’s Fair of 1933, solely intended (it was alleged) to educate 
its visitors, was better known for its Sally Rand and the peep 
shows of Paris. When it closed its doors and reopened for the 
year 1934, promise was made to the public that all indecent 
exhibitions would be eliminated. During 1934 Sally and her 
ilk were just as conspicuous for indecency as they were in 1933. 

In the development of smut and indecency one cannot forget 
the modern dance—the “hot-cha’’ numbers and the exotic 
and erotic inventions of the terpsichorean art, developed in the 
dens of the underworld, and offered to the public as the last word 
in personal expression. We have full cognizance of the fact 
that our young people indulge in this pastime as a source of 
recreation, and the opportunities offered are almost unlimited 
because every highway is dotted with road-houses that extend 
an invitation. We have often been warned to safeguard our 
boys and girls against the evils of our days, but what have we 
actually done to give them something better? Not much. 

Now, what can be said about the motion pictures? That is 
a very vital question, the solution of which still hangs in the 
balance. The power of this gigantic industry is concentrated 
in its revolutionary contribution to education through vizualized 
information. The movie magnates of some thirty years ago 
never dreamed that the cinema could ever be an agent for smut 
and indecency and a teacher of corruption and moral degeneracy. 
But like the other forms of amusements which have been born 
since the propagation of the new philosophy of Freud and 
Nietzsche, it found an easy source of profit in following the trend 
of the times and catering to human depravity. The public 
mind was actually ready for the new deal in smut and filth, 
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and the financial interests of moviedom were ready to exploit 
its degradation. It is easy to venture the statement that the 
public was highly antagonistic to indecent films. But who is 
the public? Somebody has declared that young people con- 
stitute ninety per cent of the attendance at the movies. If that 
is true, then we must remember our problem is not so much 
with adults as we formerly believed. We fully appreciate that 
there are enough adult people in our country who will never 
condone the showing of smutty and indecent pictures, but have 
we ever been aware of the fact that an actual survey or census 
might reveal that those who pay at the window are mostly boys 
and girls, that the adult attendance is much in the minority? 
Many parents have absolutely no knowledge as to the good or 
harm that may be done to their children in the motion picture 
theatres. Nor until recently have we priests ever attempted 
to guide these children as to what movies they should attend or 
not. 

Who is on the defensive? We who are the shepherds of souls, 
or the powers that control the motion picture industry? We 
must not forget that the public forced the famous actors of the 
legitimate stage to drift away to the movies, because they had 
to play to empty houses. They sought the silver screen and 
the high salaries it offered in preference to oblivion and the life 
of a pauper. Did we do anything to help them along? We did 
not. Were we not justified in advertising clean shows as we 
feel justified in denouncing filthy performances? Well might 
it be said of us: “If thou also hadst known, and that in this 
thy day, the things that are to thy peace.” 

Now comes the final awakening. We behold the terrible 
damage done to our young people, and suddenly we arise and 
prepare for the battle. Will it be another Armageddon? Will 
it be a battle royal? Indications are that the new war will 
endure for a long time. We cannot expect to win within a short 
time unless we all are united, both clergy and laity. We priests 
cannot assume an attitude of laissez faire. It is true that we 
have erected hundreds of high schools for boys and girls, but 
they in themselves are no absolute guarantee for safeguarding 
the morals of our youth. They are only an aid. The secret 
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of Hitler’s power is youth organization upon a large scale, and 
the secret of protecting our boys and girls in these trying days 
is a uniform plan of universal organization sponsored by the 
entire Hierarchy of the United States and put into effect by all 
the clergy. Now that we know the day of our visitation, shall 
the Lord have to address us as He addressed the sleeping disciples: 
“Sleep ye now when the time is at hand when the Son of man 
shall be betrayed”’ (cfr. Matt., xxvi. 45). 

The crusade is on. We join the League of Decency. The 
press has helped to advertise our cause, but we cannot expect 
it to give us this service perpetually without remuneration. We 
must be willing to spend some money for advertising. In- 
decency is advertised every day in almost every paper and 
magazine. The motion picture industry pays good dollars to 
gain filthy lucre. In other words, the children of this world 
are wiser than the children of light. It might be well to list 
the various pictures as good, bad and indifferent in the daily 
press, but the very fact that certain pictures are listed as “‘for- 
bidden fruit,’’ might act as a boomerang and an incentive for 
our boys and girls to attend those which we condemn. 

We older men of the clergy have our own troubles and trials 

to solve, and because of our age we might not be considered 
competent to shoulder arms against the enemy. But what 
about the younger clergy? Are they ready to enter the fight 
to a finish? Nunc est tempus acceptabile! There must be a 
permanent organization of competent men who will exert every 
possible effort to analyse the situation completely from every 
angle; it should be required of them to make a most careful 
investigation of the causes and effects, and they must be ready 
to offer the proper remedies, as circumstances demand. Other- 
wise all the energy we have thus far spent, will be in vain. 
' The purpose of this writing is not to criticize the work that has 
already been done. It is primarily intended to arouse some dor- 
mant genius among the clergy to offer a plan that will work 
towards a positive and definite solution of this vital question. 











St. Augustine and the World of Nature 
By Hucu Pope, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


I. St. Augustine’s Interest in Men and Beasts 


“There is this to be gained from the hidden works of God: they are not so clear 
that we can hold them cheap; yet, though we do not comprehend them, they do not 
therefore cease to compel our admiration” (Contra Julianum, vi, 17). 


There are, alas, few to-day who read St. Augustine’s Treatises 
on Genesis. But those who do so are aware of the profound specu- 
lations on the created works of God which he had been for so many 
years revolving in his mind, and which he set down in writing 
with so much caution and after so much delay. It is not with 
these profound principles, however, that we propose to deal here, 
but rather with what we may style their raw material—the daily 
observations and the acute—though to our minds often very 
naive—remarks to which they gave rise. Some will perhaps be 
apt to imagine that a purely speculative philosopher and theo- 
logian like Augustine can have nothing interesting to tell us con- 
cerning the animal world. But though it would be idle to expect 
from him anything in the shape of a zoological treatise, we can 
hardly imagine that a mind so acute and so observant as his 
should have failed to be impressed by the African flora and fauna, 
which were presumably far more plentiful in his day than they 
are now. As a matter of fact, Augustine had a devouring curi- 
osity. He seems to have been a man who asked endless ques- 
tions, who, whenever he came across a person of experience in 
any department of knowledge, religiously “‘picked his brains.” 

For example, he has evidently consulted his medical friends 
about the structure of the brain. ‘It has been pointed out,” he 
says, “that it has three ventricles: an anterior one, whence all 
feeling; another behind, at the neck, whence all motion; a third 


1St. Augustine wrote De Genesi adversus Maniche@os in A.D. 389, or before his 
ordination as a priest (Retract.,I, x); four years later, 393, he wrote De Genesi ad 
litteram, Opus imperfectum. The outcome of these preliminary efforts was his De 
Genesi ad Litteram; this he began after commencing his De Trinitate, but he finished 
it before the last-named work, on which he was occupied off and on from about 400 
to 416 (see Retract., II, xxiv, 1; Epp. xliti, 4, clix, 2). 
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between the above two, and here memory dwells’; he adds that 
“knowledge of these facts is due to the discovery that injuries to 
those various parts result respectively in loss of feeling, movement 
or memory.’’* He has very clear ideas, too (derived, as he ex- 
pressly says, from physicians whom he has consulted), about the 
functions of the nervous system and the relation between the 
nerves and the spinal cord.* Naturally enough, he regards the 
arteries as air-passages—as indeed the very term ‘‘artery’’ im- 
plies, and as was naturally suggested by the fact that the arteries 
empty themselves at death.‘ 

Human monstrosities interest him enormously. He tells us, 
for instance, of Polyphemus and other deformed men ‘whose 
portraits are depicted on the esplanade (via maritima) at Car- 
thage.”®> Curiously enough, he seems to have regarded the Cyno- 
cephalous—or Dog-headed baboon, so familiar to London visitors 
of the Zoo at ‘“Monkey-hill’’—as a human being, though he ac- 
knowledges that ‘‘its bark indicates a beast rather than a man.’’6 
One wonders, however, whether Augustine can really have seen 
a specimen himself; had he done so, it seems incredible that he 
should ever have taken it for a member of the human species. 
He has heard too of Pygmies, of one-legged men who had no knee- 
joint, and “‘yet were marvellously swift of foot’’;’ he tells us, too, 
of a web-footed man at Hippo Diarrhytus,’ while he is much im- 
pressed by St. Jerome’s account of what we should call ‘Siamese 
twins’’—“‘born,”’ says Jerome, ‘‘in our day at Lydda.’® In his 
discussions with medical men he seems to have come across in- 
stances of professional jealousy familiar to us in these days, for 
he seems to be talking of people whom we are too apt to speak of 
as ““‘bone-setters’’ when he remarks: ‘I often hear that the most 
skilled physicians are, when it comes to the use of the knife and 
of manipulation, frequently surpassed in amputating or manipu- 
lating limbs by others less skilled; they call this ‘surgery.’ ’’?° 

2 De Genesi ad Litt., VII, 24. 

* Ibid., VII, 20. 

* De Genesi ad Litt., VII, 20; cfr. De Anima et ejus Origine, IV, 6. 

6 De Civitate Dei, XVI, viii, 1. 

* Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., XVI, viii, 2. 


* Enchiridion, 87, cfr. St. Jerome, Ep. lxxit, 2. 
10 De Musica, I, 9. 
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Dissection too, even vivisection, were quite familiar ideas to 
him. ‘‘Medical men, those whom we dub ‘anatomists,’ have 
examined the limbs, veins, nerves, bones, marrow, even the vital 
interior parts of men, by dissection; they have even done so in 
the case of living people for so long a time as such were able to re- 
main alive under the hands of those who rummaged about inside 
them! This they have done with a view to discovering the na- 
ture of the human body.’""* He was much impressed, too, by 
“a story I heard from older men who said that they had known 
and actually witnessed the case of Fundanius, a professor of 
rhetoric at Carthage, who through an accident lost an eye, but 
when after his accident he begot a son the latter too had only one 
eye.” 

Augustine’s interest in diseases appears in his minute account 
of certain miracles, especially in the famous section in De Civi- 
tate Det!* which he devotes to this subject. Dropsy, pthisis and 
elephantiasis seem to have been familiar complaints in Africa, 
and while they often baffled the physician, their unexpected fail- 
ure to kill sometimes proved equally baffling to them." 

We might at times be tempted to think the great Doctor ex- 
cessively credulous, when, for example, he remarks that, though 
nothing can break those diamonds “which so many people here 
have,’’ yet “‘it is said that goat’s blood melts them.’’> But these 
marvels he accepts because they are told him by people whom he 
cannot suppose to be lying. As no one had come to him from 
Antipodes, he had nothing to go by but his reason when dis- 
cussing whether there can be such places: ‘“The stories they tell 
of ‘Antipodes’ or people living on the other side of the earth, where 
the sun is rising when with us it is setting, and where their foot- 
steps are, as it were, up against ours, present no grounds for 
our belief.’’"* He evidently regards the “‘Antipodes’”’ as people 
rather than places; indeed, that is the meaning of the word. If 
the ‘‘Fundamentalists” of Tennessee ever light on this passage, 
it would gladden their hearts! 

11 De Anima et ejus Origine, IV, 3. 
12 Contra Julianum, VI, 16. 

13 De Civitate Dei, XXII, viii. 

14 Sermo Ixxvit, 14. 


18 De Civ. Det, XXII, iv, 4. 
16 Thid., XVI, ix; cfr. Lactantuis, Instituta, III, 24. 
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One would have liked to hear Augustine’s comments on the 
enormous dragon encountered by Regulus when attacking Carth- 
age. Orosius gives a most vivid account of it, and seems to have 
no difficulty in ‘‘swallowing” it despite the assertion that it was 
one hundred and twenty feet long! 1” 

We probably imagine that love of dogs is a very modern thing, 
and perhaps that is true of the craze for dogs with which we are 
familiar. But only one who appreciated a dog could have said 
as Augustine did when discussing Jephte’s vow to sacrifice what- 
ever first came out to meet him on his return from victory: 
“Cattle are certainly not in the habit of coming out to meet a 
victorious general; but, however it may be with other animals, 
dogs certainly do come out to meet their masters and fawn upon 
them, and then run along home in front of them.’"* Dog-lovers 
will certainly also appreciate the pithy remark that, “no matter 
how alike two people may be, yet if they cannot speak each other’s 
language and so exchange thoughts, their likeness is not much 
assistance to them; in fact, a man would far sooner take a walk 
with his dog than with a foreigner with whom he cannot con- 
verse.’ 

Indeed if St. Augustine had not loved dogs, his disciple Orosius 
would not have written to him as he did when penning the open- 
ing passage of his ‘‘History’”’: “Although in a great household 
there are many different kinds of animals useful for domestic 
purposes, dogs are not among the least important. For they 
alone have qualities implanted in them by nature that make 
them enjoy being urged on to some task set them and yet at the 
same time from a certain innate habit of obedience they, because 
they are trained, wait expectantly until by some nod or sign per- 
mission is given them to undertake it. They possess qualities 
in which they surpass other brutes just in proportion as they be- 
come kin to rational beings; for they can distinguish, they can 
love, and they can serve. Thus, while they can distinguish be- 
tween their masters and strangers, they have no hatred for those 
they pursue, though they are jealous for those they love. And 


1 Historia, IV, viii, 11-15. 
18 In Heptateuchum, VII, 49. 
1 De Civitate Dei, XIX, vii. 
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while they love their masters and their homes, it is not merely 
owing to some purely natural bodily aptitude that they watch 
over them; for they guard them assiduously with an earnestness 
sharpened by their love.’’*° 

Nor was Augustine’s curiosity mere inquisitiveness. It had, 
as we shall see more fully later on, a very definite object. Here 
we shall only note that it grew in part out of his study of the Bible 
and his defense of its truth. For the Bible is full of natural his- 
tory, and to some minds its statements about the animal world 
seem puerile. This view Augustine could not endure. Hence, 
when discussing the question of the giants so often mentioned in 
the sacred text, he tells us that, when walking one day with some 
companions along the seashore at Utica, they discovered “‘a man’s 
molar tooth of such immense size that we felt that, had it been 
broken up into a number of teeth of the size of those with which 
we are at present furnished, it would have made a hundred of 
them. I fancy it must have belonged to a giant.”’*4 The sceptic 
will laugh and say that in all probability it was an elephant’s tusk. 
But then the Bishop of Hippo was not precisely a fool. The 
same desire to defend statements in the Bible made him inquire 
into the possibility of procuring sheep colored at will by the 
method Jacob employed. It is one with which stock-breeders 
are thoroughly familiar. But Augustine investigated the subject, 
and he quotes ‘‘Soranus, a noted medical writer,” who also had 
gone into the question.”* 

In his sermons he frequently went to the animal world for il- 
lustrations. ‘We, of course, are not surprised,’’ he remarks, 
“that human beings should love their children, for even wild 
beasts love their young; the asp, the tiger, the lion, all love their 
offspring. There exists no animal which does not purr over its 
little ones; they may frighten men, but they cherish their young. 
When the lion roars in the forest, none dare pass through; but 
when it creeps into the lair where its cubs lie, it leaves its ferocity 
behind it.”?* We have all noticed how a horse can twitch its 


%0 Historiarum adversus Paganos, I, Prologus, 3-6. Orosius then compares him- 
self to Augustine’s little dog, for he has faithfully, lovingly and watchfully performed 
the task committed to him, namely, of preparing this ‘‘History.” 

21 De Civitate Det, XV, ix. 

22 Contra Julianum, V, 51. 

23 Sermo cccxlix, 2. 
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skin at any given point and thus get rid of a troublesome fly; 
Augustine too had noticed this, and he had learned that some 
animals can even get rid of a spear in this way.** He has also 
noticed, and marvelled at the fact, that some animals “‘can, even 
when tiny, run about and recognize their own mothers; nor do 
they need any external help to find their mother’s breasts but, 
stowed away in some hidden receptacle in their mothers’ bodies, 
they find them with extraordinary ease.’’*> This almost looks as 
though he was familiar with some of the marsupials, though so far 
as we know these were confined to Australia. 

The farmyard, too, furnished him with apt illustrations, and 
we can picture the African peasantry grinning when he said: “‘Do 
you never notice how even among dumb animals, which are ir- 
rational and have no such thing as spiritual charity but only a 
carnal and natural affection, the young with great affection de- 
mand milk from their mothers’ udders? And although, when he 
sucks, the youngster makes a veritable assault on his mother’s 
udder, yet it is better for her that it should be so than that he 
should not suck or not demand what love owes him. We often 
see quite well-grown calves butt at the cows’ udders; indeed, they 
sometimes almost lift them off their feet by their violence; yet 
their mothers never retort with a kick; nay, if the young ones do 
not come to suck, their mothers low till they come to the udder.”’*° 

This curiosity of his was in no sense morbid. It was accom- 
panied by close observation. For while he watches, he is think- 
ing and asking himself questions. So much so that at times we 
almost feel a regret that he did not devote himself to scientific 
inquiry. Indeed, had he not been Augustine the Bishop of Hippo 
and Pastor of his flock, he might well have anticipated Fabre of 
the Landes of France. ‘‘You must surely have noticed,” he 
says on one occasion, “how carpenters and woodcutters always 
hit the same spot when using an axe, their blows fall precisely 
where their minds meant them to fall. When we try to do the 
same, we fail and the axeman laughs at us.’’?’ 

True scientific investigation was, of course, still in the womb 
4 De Civitate Dei, XIV, xxiv, 1. 

% De Peccatorum Remissione, I, 69. 


% Tract. in Ep. Joannis, ix, 1. 
7 De Musica, I, 9. 
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of time. Yet, at times Augustine comes very near it; he almost 
anticipates Pasteur when he tells us of his experiments on the 
flesh of a peacock. Some one had told him that it was incorrup- 
tible, a statement which seemed to him incredible. So he set to 
work to test it. ‘“Who, save God, the Creator of all things, made 
the flesh of a dead peacock incorruptible? I had heard it stated 
but felt it incredible. It happened, however, that a cooked pea- 
cock was brought to table at Carthage, so I had a certain portion 
removed from the breast and ordered it to be carefully preserved. 
After a considerable time, when any other flesh would, even after 
being cooked, have putrefied, it was brought out and set before 
us, yet there was nothing in any way offensive in the smell. So 
we put it away again for more than a month, but with the same 
result. Then we put it away again for a year, with the same re- 
sult save that it seemed to have shrivelled and dried up some- 
what.’ Note that he realizes that allowance had to be made for 
the fact that it was cooked. 


(To be continued) 


% De Civitate Det, XXI, iv, 1. 








What Is the Matter With the Divine Office? 


By CHARLES LEWIS 


For some time priests have been reading a good deal in The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, in The Ecclesiastical Review, in 
Pax, and elsewhere about the Divine Office—its history, com- 
ponent parts, beauty, devotion, burden, and the like. It can- 
not be questioned that the Breviary is the great prayer-book of 
the priest, as well as the official manual of the Church’s public 
devotion. It comes next after the Missal. No one can read the 
articles that have appeared in the HomILetic by the Benedictines 
of Buckfast Abbey without a due appreciation of the excellence 
of the Divine Office. But at the same time it is universally ad- 
mitted that the Breviary constitutes one of the greatest burdens 
of priestly life. It is further admitted on all sides that com- 
paratively few priests say their daily Office with any special de- 
votion or spiritual profit. To great multitudes, on the con- 
trary, it is a labor and a trouble which they feel they have to 
rid themselves of as a disagreeable duty, and from which conse- 
quently they derive little spiritual benefit, unless it be by way of 
penance. To many, without doubt, it is an occasion of sin, 
rather than of grace and virtue; for if holy things are not done 
well, they had better not be done at all. The present writer has 
talked with retreat masters and preachers who have given re- 
treats to priests and students all over the United States from 
coast to coast, and they have told him that they found practically 
everywhere the Breviary to be an unwelcome and disagreeable 
duty from the discharge of which priests get very little spiritual 
good. 

Realizing the difficulty of the situation, bishops, seminary 
professors, and other members of the clergy have endeavored 
to assign some explanation and to prescribe some remedies 
whereby the priest will be enabled to say his Office with more ease, 
pleasure and spiritual benefit. Some, like Fr. Donovan of Kenrick 
Seminary, think the trouble is to be found in a lack of classical 
and cultural training in the pre-seminary course. They believe 
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that if students had a good six-year course in the classics, they 
would have no trouble later when they come to the Breviary, 
Priests would then, we are told, be able to understand the Latin 
with great ease, and the difficulties that now beset the discharge 
of the Divine Office would largely disappear. 

There can be no question about the value of a thorough Latin 
and Greek grounding in pre-seminary years; but we fear that this 
would not entirely relieve the burden of the Office, for the simple 
reason that many students are not able intellectually or financially 
to obtain such a classical course and profit by it, and for the 
further reason that many who have had such training still find 
the Breviary a dreadful task from which they derive no particu- 
lar benefit. 

Others, like Bishop McDevitt, have said that the fault is with 
the seminary, and that students in the seminary should be given 
special courses in the Breviary with more insistence on a study of 
the Scriptures, and of the Psalmsin particular. Surely this is good 
counsel. Anything that will increase the student’s interest in 
Holy Scripture and in the Psalms will go far towards helping him 
to understand the Divine Office, and special courses or lectures on 
the Breviary during the seminary years would be an added help 
that is greatly needed. But there are seminaries where these 
studies are insisted upon and where the young priests have a good 
grasp of the meaning of the Divine Office and a relish for it when 
they are ordained. In fact, it can be safely said that all priests 
have a general understanding of the Latin of the Breviary and 
of the contents of the Divine Office, and have moreover a love 
for these official prayers of the Church in the first years of their 
priesthood; but however thorough their preliminary training 
may have been in Latin, in the Scriptures, in the history and con- 
tents of the Breviary, and in the Liturgy, it still remains true that 
after a few years the routine of the Divine Office, especially when 
said in private, becomes a burden and a formal function out of 
which the priest gets little or no devotion and spiritual nourish- 
ment. If any reader doubts this, let him inquire of priests who 
have had wide experience in giving retreats to the clergy. 

Now, what is the matter with the Breviary, that its very pur- 
pose seems to be defeated in the lives of most priests? It is sup- 
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posed to be an unfailing source of devotion, meditation, con- 
templation, instruction and spiritual refreshment. But just ask 
priests to tell you candidly whether they find the Office to be all 
this, or quite the contrary! 

Writers who have discussed this problem of the Breviary, as in 
part we have just seen, have tried to find the trouble in a lack of 
pre-seminary education, or in the seminary course, or in the 
priests themselves. That there is considerable fault in the lack 
of classical training and in lack of attention on the part of the 
seminary to instruct students sufficiently in the Scriptures and 
in the Liturgy, cannot be denied. But these explanations, as we 
conceive the matter, are far from telling the whole story; they 
hardly go to the root of the difficulty atall. We believe the main 
fault is to be found in the contents and make-up of the Breviary 
itself. 

First of all, there is the Latin language, with its often poor and 
obscure rendering of the Scriptures. No matter how well one 
may know classical or ecclesiastical Latin, it still remains a 
foreign language and offers great difficulties which stand in the 
way of understanding and devotion. From this remark it must 
not be inferred that we favor giving up the Latin altogether for 
the Breviary; but we are of the firm conviction that the Divine 
Office should be printed both in Latin and in the vernacular of 
each country, with the two languages running in parallel columns 
on each page, and that the priest should have the privilege of 
saying his Office either in Latin or in his own language, as devo- 
tion and circumstances might prompt him to choose. By this 
we mean to say that the priest should not be required to read any 
particular part of his Office in Latin, but should have the privilege 
of saying any Hour either in Latin or in the vernacular, as he 
might wish. Of course, it pertains solely to the proper authority 
in the Church to authorize such a change as this, but we are 
firmly persuaded that the change would not only be welcomed by 
priests, but would be of inestimable advantage to their devout 
saying of the Office, as well as to their ready use of its great 
treacures in their writings and sermons. Which after all is 
more important, the language in which our prayers are said, 
or the understanding, devotion, elevation, and inspiration we 
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derive from our prayers and reading? Is it not true that the letter 
killeth, but the spirit quickeneth? What use are formulas, if 
they stand in the way of our devotion and spiritual benefit? 

We hope therefore to see the day when the Church will require 
all Breviaries to be printed both in Latin and the vernacular, and 
will allow priests to choose which language they prefer in saying 
privately, at least, any part of the Divine Office. And this is 
obviously still more imperative for Sisters who say the Breviary. 

After the obscurity, distraction, and lack of devotion which 
are necessarily connected with the Latin recitation of the Breviary 
(for a very large number of priests, at any rate), the second great 
fault with the Divine Office, as we have it for private recitation, 
is its length; it is too long for daily use in private. If priests 
were required to say it only once a week, it would be a different 
thing. But to be obliged every day to devote at least an hour 
grappling with Latin obscurities, unintelligible verses, and fre- 
quent more or less meaningless repetitions, goes far to explain 
why priests so soon after ordination lose their love for the Office 
and come to look upon it as a dreadful burden which somehow 
must be borne and got rid of every twenty-four hours. 

The Breviary, as it is now, is all right for monasteries, whose 
members have little or no active work to do and who can divide 
the Canonical Hours up for different parts of the day. When 
the Office is thus chanted or sung in common, the burden is so 
distributed among and shared by many that it is not felt; on the 
contrary, when done well, it is very beautiful to all listeners, and 
those reciting it have opportunity for meditation, reflection, and 
aspiration, in connection with its various parts. But for the 
priest who has to say his Office in private it is altogether a differ- 
ent matter, and especially when he has many other things to do, 
or is of delicate health. He will need to hurry to get through it 
in an hour, and if he stops to give any thought or reflection to 
what he reads, as he ought to do if he is to get any good out of it, 
he will be at it perhaps several hours. And the very thought 
of being obliged to spend so much time on the same thing each 
day, along with many other duties and occupations, makes one 
nervous and hurried, precludes fervor and devotion, kills the 
spirit of prayer, and turns one into a machine, making one feel 
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that one has to grind out just so many words and pages within 
the limits of each day. The very thought of it all is wearisome 
and repelling. 

Moreover, every good priest needs about an hour each day for 
his Mass. That is not too much time to give to the Holy Sacri- 
fice, including proper preparation and thanksgiving. Add to 
this some time every day for some necessary and instructive secu- 
lar reading, for some study, for some spiritual reading and some 
fresh private prayers of his own choice, for the Rosary which ac- 
cording to the Code he is supposed to say daily; then consider 
the occupations of an active priest, and we think it will be readily 
admitted that there is no time left for recreation or mental di- 
version, in case a priest should feel the need of any. But there is 
the Office with its strange language, its length, its sameness and 
routine, and its compelling obligation! 

What is the result of this state of affairs? Well, since the 
Office is an obligation that must be discharged, many other 
things that a priest ought to do and would like to do, which have 
been just mentioned, must needs be rushed or curtailed or en- 
tirely omitted. 

In view of these facts, so well known and generally recognized, 
we believe there would be universal rejoicing if the Breviary were 
shortened for private use to one-half of its present length. This 
could be easily done by cutting down the Psalms and the Lessons. 
If the Psalms were so divided and distributed that the same ones 
would not be repeated oftener than once a month, while making 
sure that the whole Psalter should be covered each month, this 
would not only go far towards abbreviating the Office, but it 
would take away that frequent, eternal repetition of the same 
things which takes all life and attractiveness out of them. The 
most beautiful thing ever written or sung, if repeated too often, 
becomes tiresome and meaningless. There are no more beautiful 
prayers than those of the Psalter, and none more rich as springs 
of spiritual reflection and meditation; but as we have them now 
in the Office, there is so much to read that one has no time to stop 
and reflect on anything. About the only attention the priest 
can hope to have in saying his Office as it now is, is the superficial 
or mechanical one of just pronouncing the words and getting on 
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with it. But what kind of prayer is that? Prayer means the 
elevation of the mind to God and holy things and the warming of 
the heart with spiritual emotions, and to say that you can have 
these qualities, while hurrying over endless Latin words, becomes 
in practice pretty close to sheer nonsense. The Psalms therefore 
should be reduced in their length in such a way that they will not 
be repeated so often, while the whole Psalter should be covered 
at least once a month. 

Next there are the lessons and responses, which are far too long. 
We now ordinarily have nine of them to say each day; and al- 
though there is not the same monotonous repetition here as with 
the Psalms, there is still far too much reading in this part of the 
Breviary. The nine lessons, therefore, could well be cut to three, 
all of which should not exceed a page in the ordinary Breviary. 
The first lesson should be taken from the Scriptures, but from 
those parts of a Book of the Bible that are more practical, useful, 
and devotional. Some of the passages we are now compelled to 
read are far more onerous than spiritually helpful. 

The second lesson should give us a summary of the biography 
and virtues of the Saint, or of the history of the feast. Much 
that we have to read now in the second lessons is either of minor 
importance, or too verbose and prolix in expression, or monoto- 
nously the same for each Saint. A few concrete details would be 
immensely more valuable to the reader than a multitude of vague 
generalities. It is a notable fact that, in our present Breviary, 
the Apostles and the greater Saints have generally short second 
lessons, while most of those who are of lesser importance, or are 
only beatified, receive about twice as much space. 

The third lesson should be a short, striking passage chosen 
from the best homilies of the Fathers and other ecclesiastical 
writers. And, as far as possible, it should be different each day. 

If the Church would make these changes in the Breviary, as 
regards the language and the length of the Office, we feel sure 
that there would not only be general rejoicing on the part of 
priests but that the increased spiritual profit would be immense. 
Priests who would not get any benefit out of a shortened Office 
surely will not get any good out of a longer one; and there can be 
no doubt that there are multitudes of spirtually minded priests 
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who want to make a real prayer out of the Breviary and derive 
much spiritual nourishment from it, but whose good intentions 
are altogether frustrated for the reasons we have given above. 
The practical question, then, is whether sheer length, quantity, 
and a foreign language are preferable to devotion and the spiritual 
benefit of the priest. 

Our Lord condemned the long soulless prayers of the heathen, 
who thought that they should be heard for their much speaking 
(Matt., vi. 7); and it is to be feared that the Divine Office, as we 
have it, is for most priests just ‘“much speaking’’ without soul or 
heart or understanding. In fact, the priest in reciting his Brevi- 
ary has reason to fear that what was meant to be a source of grace 
may become for him a stumbling-block and an occasion of sin. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the writer of this paper is a 
lover of the classics and has more than ordinary familiarity with 
the Latin language, which he esteems very highly and appreciates 
as the common language of the Church. He is also a thorough 
believer in the Liturgy of the Church, in prayer, meditation, 
spiritual reading, study, and a generally devout life for the priest; 
but when discussing the problem of the Breviary, he is consider- 
ing the greatest good for the greatest number, and he is taking a 
practical view of a very vital matter for the clergy. 








Conjugal Chastity and Periodic Abstention: 
Personal Opinions vs. Principles and Facts 


By WruraM J. Bercin, C.S.V., LL.D. 


The series of articles on the above subject, published in The 
Acolyte of August 4, 1934, and in subsequent issues, was undoubt- 
edly of great interest to priests in the active work of their sacred 
ministry. The discussion deals with a problem which forces it- 
self upon the attention of priests with ever-increasing frequency 
and urgency. No one who has had much experience in the con- 
fessional can escape the necessity of finding a solution for a prob- 
lem which he must face whether he wills it or not. The Acolyte 
has, therefore, rendered a great service by opening its pages to a 
thorough discussion of a subject of such practical and widespread 
concern to so many of its readers. 

In his first paper, the writer of the article under review raises 
the liveliest hopes that the subject will be treated with the clear- 
ness, precision, and admirable restraint of a trained theologian 
who is not to be diverted from the path of scientific thinking by 
the disturbing factor of emotional bias. His statement of the 
principles pertinent to the problem under discussion will command 
the assent of every competent moralist. One might well say, 
indeed, that the principles cited and the applications made of 
them are almost axiomatic amongst moral theologians and Catho- 
lic ethicians. 

In the domain of fact and personal opinion the author is not 
always on such sure ground, nor does he realize the cherished 
hopes he had inspired. It may be seriously doubted whether he 
can sustain by convincing evidence several statements to which he 
commits himself. The present writer has no desire to indulge 
in captious criticism or fruitless controversy. Truth should be 
dearer to all of us—and most of all to priests—than our own 
opinions. We cannot argue facts out of court, nor can we sum- 
mon them into existence by mere ratiocination. We can only 
discover them by the appropriate processes of inquiry. It must 
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therefore, be asked by what evidence our author establishes al- 
leged facts. 

For example, we find the following statement of an assumed 
fact: “‘All prominent Catholic moralists vehemently condemn the 
general dissemination of the practice’”—.e., of the practice of 
periodical continence. One is painfully surprised to read, from 
the pen of a man who has been rated as “‘one of our greatest and 
most trusted American theologians,’ a deliberate statement 
which is inaccurate in form, which is unsupported by a shred of 
factual evidence, which offends the elementary canons of good 
taste. 

It is a matter of no consequence whether or not a given position 
is sustained by “‘prominent’’ people. The only relevant and ra- 
tional question is their competency. Few men will maintain 
that “‘prominent”’ and ‘‘competent”’ are interchangeable terms. 
Most of us know thoroughly competent and reliable moralists 
who are not prominent. We also know some “prominent” moral- 
ists of no remarkable competency. If the writer had said “all 
competent Catholic moralists, etc.,’”’ he would have been contra- 
dicted by easily ascertainable facts. It might be added that it is 
somewhat awkward and a bit bizarre to speak of “the broadcast- 
ing and dissemination of practices.”” We can only broadcast and 
disseminate information or knowledge about practices. 

One may be permitted to doubt whether the writer in The 
Acolyte has taken a sufficiently accurate and extensive census of 
“prominent Catholic moralists’’ to justify the sweeping statement 
that all of them “‘vehemently condemn the general dissemination” 
of information about the findings of Ogino-Knaus. At all events, 
no evidence whatsoever is offered in the article under review to 
support the daring generalization. Not much light is shed upon 
any subject by such banal platitudes as ‘‘Everyone says so,” “‘It 
is universally admitted,” ‘It is agreed on all hands,” etc. Such 
expressions are merely an attempt to burke all further debate. 

In the light of available evidence the rash statement, “‘All 
prominent Catholic moralists vehemently condemn the. . . general 
dissemination” of information about “rhythm,” will not stand a 
moment’s examination. Within the past few years many notable 
and excellent books on this subject have been published (here 
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and in various European countries) by learned and devout Catho- 
lics, including several priests. Thousands of these books have 
been sold; all of them are on sale now. Hundreds of priests 
carry them in the book-racks of their churches. Theologians, 
scarcely less competent than the writer himself, have written 
commendatory introductions for them. But, what is still more 
to the point, all these books have been published with the appro- 
bation of competent and responsible ecclesiastical authority. In the 
face of these facts a “trusted theologian” has the hardihood to de- 
clare :‘‘All prominent Catholic moralists vehemently condemn, etc.” 

The author may, if he chooses, refuse to rate the Cardinal 
Archbishop of New York, the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago, and the Bishop of Fort Wayne amongst 
his ‘prominent Catholic moralists.”. Neither he nor any other 
Catholic writer, however, can be permitted, either directly or by 
implication, to challenge their competency in the domain of mor- 
als. Still less can it be maintained that these illustrious prel- 
ates “‘vehemently condemn”’ the very thing which has been done 
with their approbation. Emotional heat is a poor substitute for 
calm, exact thinking. 

It has rarely been the ill fortune of this writer to read an article 
in a reputable Catholic journal which showed so little restraint, 
which dragged in so much that was wholly irrelevant, which in- 
dulged so freely in unseemly denunciation as is to be found in the 
article entitled “Conjugal Chastity and Periodic Abstention.”’ 
In so far as the words convey any intelligible meaning to this 
writer, the article in The Acolyte seems to charge distinguished 
and respected Catholic authors with ‘foolish talking and scurril- 
ity,” with an ‘‘attempt to shackle love by mechanical and mathe- 
matical calculations,’ with fostering indulgence in ‘‘sense acts 
merely for lust.” They are read severe lectures on the “‘incal- 
culable harm to society” they are doing by “‘the dragging out into 
the open of sex questions’’—as if, forsooth, sex was a question 
that is discussed to-day only behind closed doors! Stronger 
language could not well be used if one were speaking about the 
purveyors of pornographic literature. By no allowable stretch 
of courtesy can that sort of extravagant emotionalism be called 
rational theological discussion. 
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One finds little satisfaction in following a writer whose state- 
ment of fact must be challenged at every step. He is scarcely 
less inaccurate in his statement of scientific opinion than he was 
found to be in his statement of theological opinion. We read: 
“Their investigations [Drs. Ogino and Knaus] showed that the 
basic difficulty in the Capellman theory is that he counted the 
days from the last menstruation. They asserted that the diffi- 
culty can be obviated by counting backward from the next men- 
struation.” Here is a categorical statement with that air of final- 
ity of which the writer is so fond. 

The reader who is not acquainted with the literature on the 
subject will be greatly surprised to learn that counting backward 
or forward has nothing whatsoever to do with the matter. The 
Capellman theory would be equally erroneous whether you 
counted backward from the next expected menstruation or for- 
ward from the last one. In neither of the modern theories is 
merely counting forward or backward of vital consequence. 
Once the necessary data are available, the periods of sterility and 
fertility can be calculated with equal accuracy and success from 
either point of departure. Professor Knaus seems to prefer the 
method of counting forward; Dr. Ogino favors the backward 
count. The writer in The Acolyte is thus absolutely in error when 
he asserts that “‘the difficulty in the Capellman theory can be 
obviated by counting backward from the next menstruation.” 
In fact, the day on which according to Capellman the sterile 
period begins, marks the very peak of fertility! 

In his eagerness to bolster up a feeble case, the author summons 
the experts to his assistance, and misunderstands and misinter- 
prets their meaning. From the statement that “the menstrual 
cycle does. not function normally at all times and with all females,” 
he draws the conclusion: ‘‘It will readily be seen that to estab- 
lish the sterile period demands the advice of experts.” Just 
what experts can do in this connection the author does not say 
and no one else can guess. The only detail of any difficulty in 
the matter is to establish accurately the menstrual cycle. Once 
that has been done, the remaining problem is a simple process of 
addition and subtraction. It just happens that no one in the 
world save the woman herself can determine her menstrual cycle— 
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whether it be normal or abnormal, regular or variable—because 
it is a matter of personal observation. Thus, the experts are 
wholly dependent on their patients for this crucial information 
which, the writer in The Acolyte declares, they must be called in 
to impart. 

The writer in The Acolyte attempts to derive a telling argument 
from a decision rendered by the Sacred Penitentiary over forty 
years ago. He goes so far as to say that a priest is not faithful 
to his duties who does not follow the directions of the Sacred 
Penitentiary as the author sees fit to construe them. He does 
not, however, discuss that part of the decision which alone can 
lend the slightest support to the opinion he defends. The In- 
struction of the Sacred Congregation gives no countenance to the 
bold statement that the practice of periodic abstinence ‘‘dulls 
conscience and weakens the will power,”’ or “brought face to face 
with temptation there is very great fear that such will fall.” 
The Sacred Congregation says expressly: ‘‘Married persons who 
observe the time or the days of physiological sterility are not to 
be disquieted’’—which it could not say if the disastrous conse- 
quences mentioned above were almost sure to follow. Does the 
writer mean to insinuate that the Sacred Congregation would or 
could sanction a practice which “‘dulls the conscience, weakens 
the will,’ and involves the grave danger of mortal sin? If not, 
it is difficult to understand what rational meaning his dire proph- 
ecy of evils to come can have. 

The author seizes eagerly upon the phrase with which the Sacred 
Congregation closes its Instruction: ‘The practice may be cau- 
tiously insinuated.”’ He is evidently convinced that information 
which the Sacred Penitentiary advises to be given with caution, 
should not be given at all. Nor does it seem to occur to him that 
what is cautious or incautious, prudent or rash, in most human 
acts, can be determined only by a careful study of the circum- 
stances under which the acts are performed—that circumstances 
are one of the important factors which determine the morality 
of acts. Consequently, what might be incautious, imprudent 
and rash under one set of circumstances, might become prudent, 
wise and praiseworthy under a vastly different set of circum- 
stances. All that is too elementary and obvious to require spe- 
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cific statement, if it were not so frequently ignored by men who 
seem to be more concerned to sustain their own opinion than to 
advance the cause of scientific theology. 

Has there been no change of circumstances during the past 
forty years which might have an important bearing upon the 
question under discussion and a thousand others as well? He 
would certainly be a rash man who would answer the question by 
a categorical negative. May it not be that what would have 
been justly stigmatized forty years ago as imprudent and rash, 
might now be considered prudent, wise and desirable by reason 
of vastly changed circumstances? Thus, while our author frowns 
on all restriction of births, we read that one child out of every 
four in New York City is at present absolutely dependent on the 
relief agencies for the bare necessaries of life. Again, literally 
millions of young people who in normal times would be already 
married must be subjected to awful temptations by our author’s 
arbitrary fiat which relegates them to involuntary and doubtless 
embittered celibacy. Our author takes no notice of these im- 
portant factors so necessary for a fruitful and enlightened dis- 
cussion of his chosen problem. He seems to be convinced that, 
once an answer has been given to a moral problem, the solution 
must stand forever, no matter how profoundly the circumstances 
in the case may have changed. At least, he writes as though he 
were so convinced by taking no notice of the actual conditions 
bearing upon the problem he has set himself. One need hardly 
say that the discussion of moral questions on that basis will not 
inspire much confidence or contribute much to the advancement 
of theological science. There may be heat aplenty, but there 
will not be much light to guide our sorely tried priests who are 
burdened with the awful responsibility of the care of souls, and 
must deal with parishioners who find it increasingly difficult to 
reconcile the lucubrations of frigid theorists with the harsh and 
agonizing conditions of today. 

The simple fact is that the situation today is vastly different 
from that of forty years ago. To-day contraceptive devices are 
advertised in magazines of national circulation; they are sold in 
drug stores, grocery stores, confectionery stores, garages, shoe- 
shining parlors, taverns, dance halls, and in one hundred and 
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thirty other kinds of establishments, and are even hawked from 
door to door. Over one hundred different contraceptive medica- 
ments and contraptions are on the market. Manufacturers are 
turning out some of the more widely used devices by the millions 
every month. How are we to meet this aggressive campaign of 
the contraceptionists that is being carried into every city, town 
and hamlet in our land? By silence? That would be suicidal. 
We must combat it by the vigorous and courageous proclamation 
of the truth. 

Modern science has disclosed a natural, rational, ethical method 
of regulating offspring. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, representing the largest and most conservative body 
of medical opinion in the world, declares it free from the ob- 
jections brought against all contraceptive devices, offers greater 
insurance of accuracy than the vast bulk of such medicaments and 
apparatus, and is the method which should be recommended by 
every physician. Why should we not call attention to science’s 
striking confirmation of the wisdom of the Church’s condemna- 
tion of the artificial frustration of nature and her traditional in- 
sistence upon respect for and obedience to the laws of nature? 
Falsehood is not combated by silence but by the proclamation of 
the truth. It is a dictate of common sense as well as of moral 
theology that the laws which the Author of nature has established 
for the regulation of births be made known to our people. The 
solution of a family problem of growing acuteness is to be found, 
not in the violation of those laws, but in obedience to them. 














Do We Teach Multiplication Correctly? 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Of late years there have been many changes in the teaching of 
arithmetic. Many of these changes and eliminations seem 
revolutionary. The chance visitor who completed his formal 
study of arithmetic a score of years ago hesitates to ask questions 
about a particular topic in arithmetic. He fears that he may be 
looked upon as an anachronism. He may find that the topic in 
question has been eliminated or relegated to an appendix. He 
maintains a discreet silence and tries to agree that modern meth- 
ods are best. 

Truthfully, many modern methods are based on subjective 
theory, not on objective evidence. When we take up the question 
of multiplication, we enter a field that is beset with conflicting 
opinions and theories. This is to be expected. Exact and valid 
knowledge can result only from fundamental research studies 
which are carefully planned, painstakingly prosecuted, and wisely 
interpreted. There is a dearth of objective study in the field of 
multiplication. There is no experimental evidence as to the best 
method for teaching the multiplication combinations. The only 
experiments that have dealt with this phase of arithmetic are so 
defective that no reliance can be placed in their observations. 
But experience is a great teacher and acceptable theories have 
been evolved therefrom. A few recent experimental studies have 
brought to light issues that are of considerable importance for the 
teaching of the subject. Investigations of the relative difficulty 
of the number facts in multiplication and division have con- 
tributed not a little to the improvement of teaching procedure. 

Multiplication presupposes some mastery on the part of the 
pupil of the processes of addition and subtraction. Morton is of 
the opinion that these two last processes are best taught together, 
and we have elsewhere noted his plan of organization of teaching 
units, comprised of related combinations and facts in addition and 
subtraction. He advocates that we teach multiplication and 
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division facts together, and has organized these facts into teaching 
units much the same as those used in addition and subtraction. 
He gives as an example the following: The two digits, 4 and 6, 
give us a teaching unit composed of a multiplication combination 
and a division combination. For the multiplication combination 
there are the two multiplication facts, 4 X 6 and 6 X 4; for the 
division combination, there are the two division facts, 24 + 4 and 
24 + 6. Thus, for each teaching unit there are four primary 
facts, except when the two digits are the same as, 5 and 5, in which 
case there are but two facts—the multiplication fact, 5 X 5, and 
the corresponding division fact, 25 + 5. 

Foran confesses that no direct evidence is available regarding 
the relative merits of teaching multiplication and division to- 
gether or separately. He urges that the burden of proof rests 
with those who advocate separation of the two processes. When 
we teach the processes together, a knowledge of a fact in one set- 
ting aids its retention in the otber process. If we assume that 
there is a greater amount of transfer in arithmetic than is com- 
monly conceded, we are wise in fostering the conditions upon 
which transfer depends. He concludes his argument by advo- 
cating that curriculum builders encourage greater integration of 
all of the fundamental processes. 

Many years ago it was a common practice to require pupils to 
memorize tables in each of the four fundamental operations. 
To-day the multiplication tables survive. Authorities do not 
agree in regard to the manner of their use. We may say that 
there are three schools on this point: the “‘radical,’’ advocating 
the abolition of tables, which force the pupil to give each product 
by running through a circuitous train of associations; the “‘con- 
servative’’ which hesitates to condemn a method that establishes 
many place associations upon which recall of individual combina- 
tions will later depend; the “‘ultra-conservative,”’ pledging al- 
legiance to a method that has achieved under wise direction a fair 
measure of success in the past. Common sense suggests that we 
abandon any method which forces the child to count in multipli- 
cation. If memorizing tables makes him dependent on the con- 
text to recall any fact within the table, we must at least correct 
this. In recounting the conditions of an experiment recorded in 
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the Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, the writer states: ‘“Tables were not 
taught, since it is fairly well agreed that the multiplication tables 
facilitate the so-called ‘table-errors.’ ”’ 

We may safely accept the two principles given by Morton. 
They are: (1) present the combinations in an order which will not 
encourage children to count; (2) arrange the combinations ap- 
proximately in the order of their difficulty. The first principle 
demands that we do not present consecutively two combinations 
having consecutive factors or at least consecutive multipliers. In 
establishing the order of difficulty Morton relies upon the findings 
of Clapp. A critic in the Twenty-Ninth Yearbook throws some 
doubt upon the validity of the findings of Clapp, and submits the 
difficulty rankings of 100 multiplication combinations as reported 
by Knight-Norem. The correlation of the rankings of these two 
studies is not high. Rock and Foran give us a third list of diffi- 
culty rankings that does not correlate well with either of the two 
previously mentioned. Perhaps further experimental study 
under carefully controlled conditions is necessary. 

The additive method is the best approach to multiplication. 
The child learns that multiplication is abbreviated addition, but 
he must not be allowed to continue counting when he has once 
advanced to some mastery of the new process. Some seek to 
obviate this difficulty by teaching together all the combinations 
whose product is the same, such as 3 X 4,4 X 3,2 X 6, and 6 X 2. 
“The Classroom Teacher’’ advocates that the table be developed 
by the child as a table but not in the order formerly favored. 
Because of the child’s previous knowledge of counting by 5’s or 
10’s, it seems best to begin with one or the other of these tables. 
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There is a fair measure of agreement, as we shall see later, that 
the combinations need be taught formally only as far as 9 X 9. 
Our starting point is to have the child build up at the board nine 
columns of 5’s as the foregoing. 

When the pupil has thus built the table in this triangular fashion 
he can readily be led to see the various products that the device is 
designed to teach. Afterwards he may arrange the table in tra- 
ditional form. Since the best practice recommends the study of 
each multiplication fact and its reverse simultaneously, he may be 
taught to use the digit name of the table both as multiplier and 
multiplicand—that is, to write in equation form both 1 X 5 = 5 
and 5 X 1 = 5. But Morton advises that multiplication combi- 
nations be written first in the vertical form rather than the equa- 
tion form. He advances as a reason that we rarely use the 
equation form in later work in multiplication and division. We 
may concede that logically the vertical form precedes the equation 
form, but the student needs to be acquainted with both forms. 
The equation form is used extensively in presenting problems in 
every arithmetic text. 

The basic multiplication facts include only the combinations to 
9X9. It may be desirable that the child learn to multiply some 
numbers by 11, 12 and 15. These more difficult combinations 
should be deferred until he acquires perfect accuracy in the easier 
facts. Smith traces the custom of including all tables up to 12 to 
the early influence of English educational practices. But there is 
no need in America to learn multiplication facts in tables beyond 
9 X 9. This abbreviation gives us a total of 81 multiplication 
facts in place of 144 facts contained in the traditional system of 
tables. 

In all the experimental studies so far made it has been noted 
that the zero is a fruitful source of trouble. Experience indicates 
that specific provision must be made for effective teaching of the 
zero in multiplication and division. Morton defers the zero 
combinations for later treatment in all the fundamental opera- 
tions. The reasons advanced are very convincing: “the zero 
combinations as separate combinations do not occur in the pupil’s 
real number experiences,”’ and ‘‘the learning of the zero combina- 
tions is not closely analogous to the learning of the other com- 
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binations.’’ We see readily that zero does not enter into the real 
number experiences of the child. He may have occasion to 
determine the cost of 3 pens at 4 cents each, but he does not come 
upon a situation where he must find the cost of 3 pens at 0 cents 
each or of 0 pens at 4 cents each. It is best to teach the zero 
combinations in connection with the situations in which they 
occur. They will not occur in multiplication and division until 
the pupil comes to the point where he must handle two or more 
digits in the multiplier or the multiplicand. 

Perhaps much of the difficulty that becomes evident in experi- 
mental study is not inherent but acquired, due to the fact that the 
pupil was called upon to master this difficult concept too soon. 
If we defer the zero for later treatment (that is, until the primary 
facts have been learned), we may absolve the difficulty by teach- 
ing the simple principles that any number times zero equals zero 
and that zero times any number equals zero. Certainly the zero 
combinations have no more inherent difficulty than the other 
combinations, if they are taught under proper learning conditions. 
We have seen that there is a wide diversity of opinion regarding 
the use of the tables in teaching multiplication. Morton, though 
favoring teaching the multiplication facts in the order of difficulty, 
looks upon the teaching of the 2’s as an easy introduction to the 
new process. The relationship to addition is so close that the 2’s 
are quite easy to teach. Experimental studies that give difficulty 
ranking agree in the main that these are among the easiest of the 
combinations. The child is thus led to see that multiplication is 
a short method for addition; this reveals to him the meaning of 
multiplication and supplies him a motive for learning the new 
process. The need for the introduction of examples without 
carrying at an early stage in this learning process, suggests the use 
of the smaller multipliers. After determining the rank of diffi- 
culty, Morton moved some combinations having small numbers 
forward in the list to provide for practice in examples without 
carrying. 

There is a general tendency, writes Foran, for the combinations 
having the largest products to be the most difficult. Many of the 
smaller combinations which prove exceptions to this rule are 
combinations in which one number is zero. Care must always be 
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taken to provide sufficient practice on all combinations having 
small products; in later years difficulty with small products is 
usually traceable to insufficient practice after original learning. 
To his surprise Foran found that 9 X 9 is easier than 8 X 8 or 
7 X 7. Overlearning of the supposedly more difficult fact may 
account for this. But he notes a general tendency for the diffi- 
culty of the facts to increase according to the size of the number 
involved whether the number be multiplier or multiplicand. The 
5-facts were found to be easier than the 4-facts. The difference 
in degree of difficulty of the 7-, 8-, and 9-facts is very slight. All 
these relative difficulties are subject to the amounts of practice, 
instruction and other forms of emphasis. 

The claim of Norem and Knight that a ranking based upon 
difficulty in original learning is more valuable than a ranking 
based on upper-grade errors with previous experience unknown, is 
certainly just. The experiment which they record was conducted 
with 25 pupils in the third grade of the elementary school of the 
University of Iowa (1927-1928). It was an individual drill and 
test program on initial learning of the 100 fundamental multiplica- 
tion combinations. No home practice was allowed to the chil- 
dren. Taught by the additive method, they were advised against 
counting and required to memorize answers in their relation to the 
combinations. Spontaneous reports given by the children—such 
as, “I just look at them a little bit and they come to me,”’ “‘Just 
seem to remember it, I don’t know why it is,” and “‘I look at it 
closely and when I see the numbers the answer just comes to me”’ 
—trevealed to the experimenters that the children were following 
directions. Practice in error was prevented by the immediate 
correction of all errors. 

Obviously we cannot here offer even a summary of the very 
detailed findings of this experiment. Many teachers are surprised 
that 6 X 9 was found the most difficult combination. The 
easiest combination according to this study, is 1 X 8; oddly 
enough 2 X 1 is seventy-third in difficulty, that is, twenty-seven 
combinations were found easier than this apparently simple one. 
The doubles are more difficult than commonly supposed; 7 X 7 
is eighth in order of difficulty, 8 X 8 is thirteenth, and 6 X 6 is 
twenty-sixth. The study of errors revealed much of interest. 
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Many wrong responses were almost correct or in some way closely 
related to correct ones. The great majority of the incorrect 
responses were the correct responses to an allied combination, that 
is, to combinations not differing more than 1 in multiplier or 
multiplicand from the combination proposed. Norem and 
Knight conclude that, when mastery has been well established, 
one practice a week is sufficient for maintenance. The size of the 
product of the combination is a partial index to its difficulty, 
according to this study. Other factors demand consideration; 
some of these factors are not well known. 

A number of games and devices assist the teacher in drill on the 
fundamental facts of multiplication and division, particularly 
multiplication. It is well to be able to discriminate between a 
good device and a poor one. The good device must be interesting 
to the pupils for whom it is prepared. Attentive repetition be- 
comes impossible without a certain measure of enthusiasm. Use 
strengthens the bond or mental connection, and pleasure or satis- 
faction accompanying or following practice on a bond likewise 
strengthens the bond. The teacher in selecting drill devices must 
respect. these fundamental laws. In the second place, the game 
or device must provide practice where and when needed. Prac- 
tice immediately after learning will help to establish the bond. 
Many games fail because they introduce a situation unreal to the 
children. Every acceptable device must provide for the active 
participation of a number of pupils. Periods of participation 
should be short if but a small number can take part at one time. 

On the basis of these principles every teacher will be able to 
select suitable games and devices. For practising the funda- 
mental combinations in multiplication and division, just as in 
addition and subtraction, flash cards are of great value. They 
readily admit of intelligent use and provide an easy test of each 
individual’s automatic response. The teacher may develop the 
use of flash cards into a game by giving each of two or any number 
of pupils participating temporary possession of the flash card as a 
reward for immediate correct response. A variation of the flash 
card reveals succeeding combinations in quick succession by 
means of two number wheels almost wholly concealed beneath a 
cover. 
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Games interest young children, but the teacher will use only 
games that provide effective repetition. The number wheel with 
the multiplier in the center and the various single digit multi- 
plicands spaced around the circumference provides easy repetition 
of all the facts learned. The frequent change of the multiplier 
keeps the interest of the children alive. A variation of this game, 
known as Baseball, appeals very strongly to boys of this age, and 
the girls are eager to show their superiority in this species of base- 
ball. A most interesting game, called Hunting Wild Geese, is 
described by Morton: Arrange the nine digits on the blackboard 
in an angle representing a number of wild geese in characteristic 
flight formation similar to parade formation of airplanes. Let the 
digits occur in random order, and let the order be changed occa- 
sionally. Asa bullet, use any number from 1to9. If the bullet 
is 7, the pupil wings the geese by naming, in rapid succession, the 
correct products. The order in which the products are named 
may be changed at will. 

Despite many changes in teaching procedure the essential 
task of the teacher of multiplication in primary grades remains the 
same, to give the pupil command of the fundamental facts or 
combinations. The best of modern theory favors restricting the 
multiplication facts to 9 X 9, advises the additive approach to 
multiplication, supplies an abundance of interesting drill, gives 
special attention to the more difficult combinations, and provides 
effective repetition until mastery (that is, immediate automatic 
response) is achieved by the pupil. As careful students of modern 
theory, third grade teachers can bring their pupils to complete 
control over the important fundamentals of the process of multi- 
plication. The teaching of the higher ranges of this process then 
becomes the task and the pleasure of the teachers in the inter- 
mediate grades. 





















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest GraFr, O.S.B. 


History of Freemasonry 


The question of Freemasonry is one of grave actuality in almost every 
country. The “Brotherhood,” as it calls itself, is a body that spreads 
its tentacles over the whole world. It seems a fact strangely at variance 
with our modern love of freedom and our post-war talk of open diplo- 
macy, that a society should exist and wax strong whose compelling or 
coercive power is such as to enable it to force its will upon the consti- 
tuted authorities of the State; a power that can plan and plot in secret 
whilst having always ready at its hand, in case of failure or risk of ex- 
posure, the easy escape of denying its own existence. That such a 
power exists, and that its ambition is to control nations and individuals, 
is so plain a fact that no one in touch with life can possibly doubt or 
deny it. 

Though we know the fact of the existence of the “‘Craft’’ (to call it 
by another of its many names), it is much more difficult to ascertain its 
true nature, aims, and policy. Some years ago a brilliant French 
writer set out to give us an exhaustive study of the sect, but with all his 
resources—and they were particularly valuable—even he had to apolo- 
gize for gaps in his information, and he does it in this wise: “‘If there 
are gaps in this enquiry, the responsibility lies equally with the author 
who desires to state nothing he cannot substantiate, and with the sect 
which does not wish to be known.”” But why so much mystery if there 
is nothing to hide? Such secretiveness arouses suspicion. 

Two valuable papers in that excellent French Review, L’Ami du 
Clergé! (so deservedly popular with the clergy of France), give an in- 
teresting account of the origin, character, and aims of thesect. It has 
been well said that the devil is for ever mimicking or aping God. In 
like manner, Freemasonry apes the Catholic Church, for like that 
supra-national body the Craft seeks to include the world in its embrace 
or rather its stranglehold. 

We may distinguish four periods in the history of Masonry. The 
first is mythological. Masons would fain trace back the origin of the 
Craft to the beginning of human history by linking it with the names of 
Tubal, Tubalcain, and especially with that of Solomon and the drafts- 
men who built his famous Temple, as well as with the school of Pythago- 
ras and, later on, with the Knight Templars. All this is mere fable. 


1 July 26 and August 9. 
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A German scholar, Kloss, has shown that the second—that is, the real— 
period of its history begins with the medieval guilds of craftsmen, espe- 
cially masons and builders. Like other artisans, masons were grouped 
in their own distinct guilds, of which some were purely local whereas 
others were not confined to any particular locality, their members wan- 
dering freely from place to place wherever there was work for them to 
do. These men were called free masons, as opposed to the others who 
formed part of local guilds or stood outside them altogether. The name 
freemason appears for the first time in history in the year 1444, at Strass- 
burg, whither the long-drawn-out building of the famous cathedral at- 
tracted great numbers of masons. Their patron Saint was St. John the 
Baptist. When Gothic architecture crossed the Channel, freemasonry 
also came over to England. These guilds were perfectly loyal to the 
Church. But in addition to their common faith they were also linked 
together by a community of interests and professional secrets. Even 
then they were divided into lodges (no doubt, at first just the quarters 
where they put up), and by the end of the sixteenth century there were 
two classes of freemasons in England: accepted masons and operative 
masons. 

At least as far as England is concerned, the year 1680 marks the be- 
ginning of the political history of the Craft. English masons violently 
opposed James II, so that the king felt compelled to appeal for help to 
the Scottish masons who had separated from their English brethren. 
In the end William of Orange carried the day and himself became a 
Freemason. The rebuilding of London after the Great Fire, especially 
the erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral, attracted vast numbers of masons 
to that city. When the cathedral was completed, in 1708, the guilds 
of masons lost much of their power and influence. Thereupon the four 
London lodges united and decided to work henceforth at the construc- 
tion of the temple of humanity; that is, they became a politically active 
body. This was on June 24, 1717, the real birthday of the Craft. 

From the first—viz., the mythological—period Masonry has only re- 
tained the law of secrecy. To the second period it owes its fantastic 
names and titles (lodge, apprentice, master, etc.) and its mystic signs 
and emblems (the compass, hammer, etc.). From the third period it 
retains its itch for meddling in politics. English Masonry, as it exists 
to-day, dates from 1723, when a constitution was drawn up which so 
far departs from ancient tradition as to demand from its members no 
more than a vague acknowledgment of the existence of God and a purely 
human and natural code of morality with no divine sanctions. Masonry 
was meant to be a common ground where men of the most diverse re- 
ligious opinions might meet. The law of secrecy concerning ritual and 
policy was strictly enforced. 


The Church felt compelled to take action. On April 28, 1738, Clem- 
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ent XII published the first of many condemnations of the sect. The 
papal condemnation is based on two outstanding acts: (a) the virtual 
denial by the Craft of a divine revelation, and (b) the oath of secrecy. 
It is against the natural law for a man to bind himself by oath when he 
is as yet ignorant of the true character of the obligations he so solemnly 
assumes. 

Still, the Craft spread. In 1751 a confidential letter of one of the 
ministers of the King of Naples states that ‘‘the whole army, the court, 
the executive, and even the clergy are permeated by Freemasonry.” At 
that time there were ninety-seven lodges in Spain. In France, where 
the sect was introduced in 1725, its progress was rapid. Its real aims 
were at first disguised behind a mask of convivial gatherings and festivi- 
ties of divers kinds. But all the time the leaders were busy spreading 
their ideas, and these were subversive of the political as well as the re- 
ligious order. The first German lodge was founded at Hamburg in 
1773. The following year he who was to become Frederick the Great 
was initiated into the Craft. 

There is no doubt that the French Revolution was largely brought 
about by the order. At its outbreak there were 513 lodges in the king- 
dom. Napoleon may or may not have been initiated, but it is certain 
that he tried to use the Craft for his own purposes. In the end it hada 
large share in his downfall. Although in a way he restored religion in 
France, Napoleon did it grievous harm when he undertook to organize 
public education, for the University of France, which had it in its hands, 
was honeycombed with Freemasons. The present state of France is 
obviously not unconnected with the system of secular education then 
initiated and still in force. 

The present condition of Freemasonry is briefly described in an article 
of the Austrian Review, Schénere Zukunft, of June 17 of this year. 
Within recent years Masonry has experienced one or two serious checks. 
The Italian dictator is far too strong a ruler to tolerate a subterranean 
rival. He suppressed the Craft. In Germany also its activities have 
been put a stop to. Whatever opinions one may hold of the work and 
character of Herr Hitler, it is at any rate to his credit that he sup- 
pressed this baneful, secret power. 

In France its influence is still very great. During the last thirty 
years or so most of the political figures in that country seem to have 
been the willing tools of the Grand Orient. Frequently, and quite 
openly, the claim was made that Freemasonry and the Republic were 
identical. France alone has 529 lodges with 40,000 members. More- 
over, the Craft has adjoined to itself a body of auxiliaries called The 
League of the Rights of Man (as opposed to those of God!), which last 
year admitted 10,000 new members and numbers a total membership 
of 190,000. In Spain the power of the lodges is indeed formidable. 
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Most of the political men with whose names we became familiar at the 
time of the troubles of the last three or four years are members of the 
Craft. There are 131 lodgesin Spain. Yet, there too the Craft is ever 
secretive. Recently a Catholic editor was condemned to three and a 
half years’ imprisonment and a fine of 1250 pesetas for publishing a 
list of Freemasons. It appears that there are some 4,500,000 Masons 
in the world distributed into 30,000 lodges. 

In 1877 the Grand Orient of France deleted from its constitution the 
clause expressing faith in the existence of a Supreme Being. Thereupon 
the English branch of the Craft decided that no French Mason should be 
admitted to its meetings without a previous profession of belief in God. 
For all that Freemasonry is a grave hindrance to conversion to the 
Church. A large number of the adepts of the Craft have no idea of its 
ultimate tendencies. They are drawn into its meshes by the hope of 
worldly gain, by the convivial side of the order, and to some extent by 
the titles, however odd, and the ritual however grotesque, which appeal 
to man’s instinctive craving for some outward liberation of his mystical 
feelings and yearnings. 


The Jewish Question 


The Jewish question is one of poignant actuality; not that it ever 
was at any time a purely academic one. It is probably not unconnected 
with that of Freemasonry. At any rate, it is a striking coincidence— 
supposing it to be no more—that many of the leading spirits of the Craft 
are Jews, at least by race if not by religion. A solution of the problem 
(for the Jews have been a problem at all times) has been sought ever 
since the destruction of Jerusalem. No doubt, the politicians would 
laugh us to scorn were we to tell them that the problem is essentially a 
religious one. Even Catholics at times smile at what they call the naive 
simplicity which asserts that the matter will only be finally settled when 
the Jews, as a race, accept Him whom they rejected as a race. There 
is something providential about the Jews. Their vitality is astonishing. 
They can live where other races would perish. They have survived 
the most appalling catastrophe in history, as well as the spasmodic per- 
secutions and repressions of twenty centuries. 

In the Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift of Linz, vol. II, the his- 
tory of Isreal is traced since its dispersion throughout the world. The 
story is painful reading. Christian nations have acted towards the 
Jews in a most unchristian spirit. Under the Roman Empire, even 
when it had become at least nominally Christian, the Jews enjoyed con- 
siderable liberties and advantages. They were then a mainly Oriental 
race. From the beginning of the sixth century they began to drift in 
increasing numbers to the Western world. Their influence and power 
reached its zenith about the thirteenth century. Then came a period 
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of violent repression and segregation. This led to the Jew becoming a 
trader, a money-lender, a physician, or a philosopher. The financial 
skill and strength of the Jew—which is made a reproach to him—is the 
result of his having been so long debarred from owning and, conse- 
quently, from cultivating the land. Yet, the Jew is quite able to take 
up agriculture, as is clearly shown by the flourishing colonies established 
in Palestine. 

The last decades of the eighteenth century witnessed the final eman- 
cipation of Israel. This step, however, did not solve the problem; it 
only aggravated it. Twenty million people of strongly marked racial 
characteristics cannot be absorbed or assimilated by the nations among 
which they dwell. Zionism (that is, the movement to make Palestine 
again the national home of the Jews) is only a partial solution, for even 
under intensive cultivation the soil of the Holy Land could only sup- 
port about three and a half million Jews. Above all, the Arabs who have 
occupied the country for over seven centuries are not ready to allow 
themselves to be driven from hearth and home to make room for these 
other sons of Abraham. Another scheme has been seriously advocated: 
it is to make of Madagascar the national home of the Jews. That island 
is tropical but the climate varies according to altitude. It is rich in 
minerals—even gold is found— and the soil is very fertile. At present 
there are only four inhabitants per square kilometer. Be this as it may, 
the mere chasing of the Jews from one country to another is no solution 
of the age-long problem even if such treatment were not an outrage 
against those very principles of culture and Christianity in the name of 
which these heartless outlawings have been perpetrated. 

Pending a final settlement of the matter we can all make our contri- 
bution to its happy solution by doing all we can to bring Israel to the 
knowledge and love of Jesus Christ who, in His human nature, is of 
their flesh and blood and thus their greatest glory. If the Jews were 
converted to Christ, the virtue of the Sacraments and the power of the 
Christian ethos generally could not fail to bring about a speedy elimina- 
tion of those defects and idiosyncrasies which are characteristic of the 
race and which account for much of the obloquy, hatred and repression 
of which they have so long been the victims. 





Answers to Questions 


Confession and‘Absolution before Rectifying Marriage 


Question: A Catholic man married a non-Catholic woman outside the 
Church. Proper dispensation was obtained to validate the marriage. 
The priest, however, forgot to hear the man’s confession before he per- 
formed the marriage. Then he heard his confession immediately after 
the marriage. Does the Catholic party receive the Sacrament of 
Matrimony in a mixed marriage, or is it merely a civil contract? What 
should the priest do in the case? SACERDOS. 

Answer: The Church teaches that the marriage between 
Christians is a Sacrament, and that the parties themselves are the 
ministers of the Sacrament, the priest acting for the Church as 
the authorized witness. From this follows the necessary conse- 
quence that, if both parties are validly baptized and marriage is 
validly contracted by them, they receive the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. There can be no valid marriage between Christians 
without its being at the same time a Sacrament, so much so that 
if one or both of the two Christians by positive act of the will 
refused the Sacrament of Matrimony, they are not married at all. 
The mere error by which one or both think that the marriage of 
Christians is not a Sacrament, does not invalidate marriage; it 
still is a sacramental union. The marriage of unbaptized per- 
sons or of a baptized and an unbaptized person brings about a 
natural, indissoluble bond. As many of the so-called Protestants 
are not validly baptized, their marriage with Catholics or other 
baptized persons cannot be called a Sacrament. The nature of 
the Sacrament of Matrimony requires that both parties be 
validly baptized in order that their matrimonial union may be a 
Sacrament. It is not entirely certain that a Catholic, who with 
permission of the Church marries an unbaptized person, does not 
receive the Sacrament of Matrimony, for there are many theo- 
logians who affirm that it is a Sacrament for the Catholic party. 
The Holy See does dissolve the natural bond of marriage between 
a baptized non-Catholic and an unbaptized person, when after 
civil divorce one of them becomes a Catholic and wishes to marry a 


Catholic. 
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It is evident that a Catholic who is to receive the Sacrament of 
Matrimony should be in the state of grace. There is no law of the 
Church requiring confession before marriage, for the state of grace 
can be obtained by perfect contrition; but, in practice, the 
Catholic people are to be urged to receive the Sacrament of 
Penance before marriage. 

In the present case where confession before marriage was for- 
gotten by oversight, there is no reason for anxiety about the 
marriage, which was undoubtedly valid. Since neither the 
Catholic man nor the priest thought of confession at the time, 
nobody can say that the Catholic man sinned by not making an 
effort to get into the state of grace. There is no need to bother 
the man about the matter. 


Reception into the Church of Convert Who Can Practise 
the Faith Only Secretly 


Question: Mary, a non-Catholic, twenty-three years of age, is being 
instructed with a view to entering the Catholic Church. She has now 
completed her instructions and is anxious to be baptized. However, 
her parents are very anti-Catholic, and the young woman feels that she 
will be turned out of her home if she makes known her intention. What 
is to be done? Is her reception into the Church to be postponed until 
she is in a position to provide for herself, or can she be received into the 
Church with the understanding that she need not practise the Catholic 
religion until she is in a position to support herself in case she is turned 
out of her home? INQUIRER. 


Answer: The woman may be baptized even though she has to 
keep secret her joining the Catholic Church for some time until 
she is able to support herself in case the parents may disown her 
because of her becoming a Catholic. Some moralists seem to be 
of the opinion that only in danger of death may baptism be given 
secretly. However, if there are some witnesses at the baptism 
(the usual sponsors), the act of joining the Church is sufficiently 
public, even though the baptizing priest urges the sponsors not to 
divulge the conversion at this time for reason of the very grave 
consequences such publication of the conversion might have for 
the convert. The convert may be excused for some time from 
the observance of the positive obligations of the Catholic religion 
(such as the reception of the Sacraments, attendance at Sunday 
Mass, observance of fast and abstinence days), if these duties 
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cannot be discharged without making known her conversion to 
her parents and without the consequent danger of her expulsion 
from the home. She cannot be permitted, however, to practise 
her non-Catholic religion by taking an active part in Protestant 
church services, Last Supper, or other distinctively Protestant 
rites. If at times she must accompany her parents to a sectarian 
church in order to hide her conversion to the Catholic Faith, she 
could be permitted to do so provided sheismerely passively present. 
That this state of things is not ideal, and that she is bound to do 
what is in her power to attain to the free exercise of the Catholic 
religion, is evident. She ought to be advised to go to Holy Mass 
and the Sacraments whenever she has a chance so as to strengthen 
her soul to persevere in the Faith under these trying circum- 
stances. 


Secret Baptism of Person on His Death Bed 


Question: John, a doctor by profession, is dying and sends for a 
priest. He informs the priest of his desire to enter the Catholic Church 
with the understanding that it be kept a secret, and that his body be 
buried by a minister of the Church of England. John’s wife and 
family are all members of the Church of England, and he does not wish 
to offend or possibly compromise their position in the eyes of their 
many friends. Should the priest refuse to admit John to membership 
in the Catholic Church? INQUIRER. 


Answer: The generai rule for reception of converts from heresy 
requires the profession of faith to be made before the priest and at 
least two witnesses. There is no absolute rule on the reception of 
a convert on the death bed when circumstances make it impossible 
or inadvisable to have witnesses present at the reception into the 
Church. It seems that when a dying person for serious reasons 
objects to the presence of witnesses and wants his conversion to 
remain altogether secret, the priest may receive him into the 
Church. There are sufficient moralists who approve of this 
course of action under those circumstances. In fact, it may not 
serve any purpose at all to make the conversion known even 
to the members of the man’s family if they are known to be op- 
posed to the Catholic Church. We are acquainted with a case 
wherein the Protestant members of the family seemed friendly 
towards the priest, and where, after he had received the mother 
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of the family into the Church and told the others, they neverthe- 
less arranged for a Protestant minister to conduct the funeral 
services. 


Solemn Baptism in Private House.—Minister of Baptism 
Acting as Sponsor 


Question: A priest who was ordained in 1918 (the same year as the 
promulgation of the Code of Canon Law, in which he had received little 
instruction), was called in 1919 to baptize a newly born infant who 
was very delicate and had to be baptized at home. The priest em- 
ployed the ceremonies of Solemn Baptism. The parents of the child 
insisted that he act as one of the sponsors, which he did in ignorance, but 
in good faith. Since then he has perused the Code of Canon Law and 
found that Canon 766, n. 5, forbids a man in sacred orders to act as 
sponsor without the express permission of his Ordinary; also that Canon 
776 forbids Solemn Baptism in private houses. At first the matter did 
not appear serious, but recently it is causing him worry. Please advise. 

INCERTUS. 


Answer: There is no need to worry over mistakes made in good 
faith; and even if there was some fault in not knowing the regula- 
tions of the Church, nothing was done that needs rectifying. 
Wherefore, there is no reason to be disturbed over the facts 


related. Before the Code became the law of the Church, the 
priests in the United States were directed to baptize with all the 
ceremonies of the solemn rite those infants whose parents lived so 
far away that they could not without great difficulty be brought 
to any church. For baptism of infants in danger of death, the 
priests were directed to use the form of Private Baptism and the 
ceremonies which follow Baptism. The other ceremonies were 
to be supplied in church if the infant lived and was well enough to 
be brought to church (Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, nn. 
237 and 238). The Plenary Council of Quebec, 1909, forbids 
baptism in private houses except in case of necessity, in which 
case the form of Private Baptism is to be employed but the cere- 
monies after Baptism may be added. The ceremonies are to be 
supplied in church if the child survives. In those places where 
there is no church and the priest says Mass in a private house 
for the people of the district, Baptism in the solemn form may be 
administered in that house (n. 462). 

Under the former Canon Law there was no prohibition for 
priests and other man in major orders to be sponsors at Baptism. 
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The Code of Canon Law requires express permission of the 
Ordinary to whom the man in major orders is subject in order that 
he may licitly act as sponsor. There is no prohibition either 
in the former or in the present law forbidding the priest who 
baptizes to be sponsor at the same time. Moralists direct 
that the priest in that case appoint some other person to act as 
sponsor in hisname. The Sacred Congregation of Rites answered 
that a bishop confirming could be sponsor of the one he confirms, 
but he should appoint a person to act for him as sponsor (June 14, 
1873; Decreta Authentica, n. 3305). 


Bination Mass.—Consuming of Benediction Host.—Purifi- 
cation of Ciborium 


Question: A priest says Mass at two different missions on the same 
Sunday. At the mission where he says the first Mass the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is kept, but the priest does not reside at this mission. Is the 
priest allowed to change the Luna Host at this mission on Sunday, or 
must he say Mass at this mission on some other day in order to change 
the Benediction Host? If he is allowed to change the Benediction Host 
on Sunday, when should he consume the Host? The same question is 
asked with regard to the purifying of the ciborium. SACERDOS. 


Answer: The priests may always consume the Benediction 
Hosts or some remaining small Hosts when new ones are to be 
consecrated. Those Hosts are to be consumed after having 
taken the Precious Blood. The ciborium is to be purified together 
with the chalice. When the priest regularly says Holy Mass in 
two different places and does not say Mass on the next day in the 
same place where he said the first Mass on Sunday, he can easily 
get a small flask in which he can carry the purification to the place 
where he says the second Mass and consume it with the purifica- 
tion of that Mass. New small Hosts may not be mixed with old 
ones in the ciborium; the latter should be consumed and the 
ciborium purified from the small particles before new Hosts are 
placed therein. 


How to Reconcile Christ’s Atonement for the Sins of the 
World and the Abiding Consequences of Sin 


Question: How are we to understand Christ’s vicarious atonement 
or satisfaction for sin when its consequences or penalty will endure in 
some cases even to everlasting fire? 
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In what sense is it true to say that Christ paid the penalty for all sin, 
past, present and future? 

How are we to understand the continued manifestation of temporal 
punishment due to sin evidenced in bodily disease even after the guilt is 
sacramentally removed and one is supposed to have gained a plenary 
indulgence? SACERDOS. 

Answer: The priest in preaching and in catechism instructions 
frequently meets with the great and mysterious truths of our 
religion, such, for instance, as are here referred to by our corre- 
spondent. Whenever we speak of the religious truths revealed by 
God, we must do so with great reverence and humility. We have 
been commanded by God to do His will, and He has manifested 
to us by the Church what His will is, but we are not commanded 
to understand God’s revelation and we could not be so com- 
manded because it is impossible for our intelligence in the present 
life without a special enlightenment by God, which we have no 
right to expect. To a haughty mind it seems unbearable to 
serve God thus, and that is why the proud do not come to God 
and do not understand even those truths of religion that can be 
grasped by the human mind in its present condition on earth. 
Here are applicable the words of the Holy Gospel spoken by 
Christ: ‘I confess to thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them to little ones’’ (Matt., xi. 25). 

We know from revelation that Christ has atoned for all sin, 
past, present and future; we also know from revelation that those 
who die in mortal sin will suffer for eternity the penalty for their 
willful opposition toGod. Why sinners do not profit by the grace 
of redemption is a mystery to us and will remain so, for we have 
no way of understanding the operation of the grace of God and 
the workings of the human will that can resist the grace of God. 
Many volumes have been written on this problem, and much 
ingenuity of the human mind has been expended over the effort 
to reconcile the operations of God’s grace and of free will, but no 
satisfactory answer has been given. God did not ask us to under- 
stand these things. 

The continuation of the suffering for one’s sins even after one 
has fully atoned and has got release from eternal punishment as 
well as from temporal, is another of the many things that we 
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cannot understand. In fact, the misery and sufferings of human 
beings are difficult to reconcile with the goodness and mercy of 
God. We have, however, been taught by Christ and His Apostles 
that pain and suffering are not punishment for sin only, but serve 
a higher purpose clearly shown in the lives of souls most dear to 
God who suffered much in their life on earth. 


How to Raise and Lower Host at Elevation 


Question: Is there any rubric regulating the speed with which the 
Host in Holy Mass should be raised and lowered? Many priests jerk the 
Host up and down in almost one motion. To my mind profound rever- 
ence for Our Lord’s real presence would dictate that the Host be lowered 
reverently, slowly. May the Host be kept elevated for a few moments 
and lowered very slowly? PERPLEXUS. 

Answer: The only rubric in the Missal directs that the priest 
raise the Host as high as he can conveniently do to show it rever- 
ently to the people for adoration. When the rubric says, “rever- 
renter ostendit,’’ it surely means to exclude all unbecoming haste. 
Extremes should be avoided in everything. Unbecoming haste 
shows lack of due reverence and devotion, too slow an action 
may appear affected piety. The golden mean lies between the 
two extremes. However, priests who are naturally of a quick 
temperament, and who do all things rapidly, will not notice 
that they are too hurried at the elevation; and while it is perfectly 
proper to remind one another of mistakes, it would be wrong to 
accuse a person of willful lack of respect because his temperament 
makes him hurry in all things. It should, of course, be restrained 
within proper bounds. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Roman Documents 


Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries on the Pon- 
tifical American College in Rome 


Rome, die 24 aprilis 1934. 
Excell.mo ac Rev.mo Domino 
D. A. IOANNI CICOGNANI, 
Archiepiscopo Tit. Laodicen. in Phr., 
Americe Sept. Statuum Foederatorum 
Apostolico Delegato, Washington. 
Excellentissime Domine, : 

Pontificii Collegii Civitatum Foederatarum Americe Septem- 
trionalis de Urbe res et fortunas tueri atque, pro temporibus 
rerumque adiunctis provehere, si proprium est Sacre huius 
Congregationis, ad me pertinet etiam quia eiusdem Collegii 
tutele iamdiu ut Patronus presum. 

Quem in finem, ut Institutum nempe tam preclarum, ex quo 
plurimi Evangelii precones ad pietatem et scientiam diligenti 
institutione informati prodierunt, nova incrementa accipiat, 
Nobis, occasionem LXXV anni ex quo Collegium conditum est 
nactis, visum est Episcoporum coetum, cui Collegium ipsum 
administrandi munus incumbit, ampliare et augere. 

LEO XIII quidem, gloriose recordationis, Litteris Apostolicis 
“Ubi primum’’ d.d. 25 Octobris 1884, quibus Collegium canonice 
erexit ac nomine et titulo Pontificio decoravit, inter leges ad quas 
idem Collegium moderandum esset prescribebat ut: ‘‘adminis- 
tratio universa Collegii ab Archiepiscopis et Episcopis Foedera- 
torum Statuum Americe Septemtrionalis, vel a Presulibus ab 
ipsis ad id muneris legitime deputatis gereretur.’’ Quapropter 
laudate Reipublice Archiepiscopi et Episcopi in Concilio Balti- 
morensi II, Auguste Summi Pontificis voluntati plene obse- 
quentes, omnes, uno animo, sibi proposuerunt memoratum 
Collegium tueri, fovere, ornare et, quantum possent, collatis consilits 
opibusque amplificare. 

Itaque, ut quod Christi Vicarius iam edixerat et locorum 
295 
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Ordinarii constituerant impleatur et plenum exitum sortiatur, 
hzec decernimus que sequuntur: 

Collegii Administratio concredita sit: 

(1) Omnibus Foederatorum Statuum Americe Septemtrionalis 
Em.mis Cardinalibus, ex officio; 

(2) Archiepiscopo Baltimorensi item ex officio; 

(3) Quatuor aliis Presulibus, in annuo Episcoporum conventu 
eligendis, quorum singulis annis unus e munere excidat et novus 
in eius locum succedat, ab eodem Episcoporum coetu similiter 
electus. 

Que SS.mo D.N. PIO PP. XI cum subiecissemus, idem Sum- 
mus Pontifex ea adprobare et confirmare dignatus est. 

Spe autem certa suffulti, Administratorum impensis curis et 
studiosissima opera, salutares fructus Collegii multiplicatum iri, 
intimo ex animo celestem gratiam, per Deiparam Immaculatam, 
illis imploramus. 

Interim qua par est reverentia sensus obsequentis animi mei, 
Tibi, Excellentissime Domine, obtestor. 

Excellentie Tuze Reverendissime 
in Domino addictissimus, 
CAIETANUS CARD. BISLETI, 
Preefectus. 
ERNESTUS RUFFINI, Secretarius. 


Answers of the Pontifical Committee for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code 

(1) Concerning the Privileges of Cardinals.—Does a Cardinal 
Deacon who by option goes over to the order of Cardinal Priests 
before he has stayed in the order of Cardinal Deacons for ten 
years, precede the Cardinal Priests who have been created 
Cardinals after him according to Canon 236, §§1 and 2? Answer: 
Yes. 

According to Canon 239, §1, nn. 12, 13 and 24, may Cardinals 
who can use the crozier in the Patriarchal Basilicas of the City 
of Rome, bless the people after the manner of bishops and grant 
an indulgence of two hundred days? Answer: No, they cannot 
(May 29, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 493). 
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(2) Concerning Persons Enrolled in the Atheistic Sect.— 
According to the norms of the Code of Canon Law, are persons 
who are or were enrolled in an atheistic sect to be considered 
like persons who belong or have belonged to a non-Catholic 
sect with regard to all effects of law, also in reference to sacred 
ordination and marriage? Amswer: Yes; they are to be con- 
sidered as though they belong or have belonged to a non-Catholic 
sect. 

(3) Concerning the Election of an Abbess—Does the term 
“preesse” (to preside) in Canon 506, §2, and the interpretation 
of November 24, 1920, mean a presidency of honor or of juris- 
diction? Answer: It is a presidency of jurisdiction. 

(4) Concerning Dismissed Religious—Is the declaration of 
fact spoken of in Canon 646, §2, required in order that the Re- 
ligious be considered ipso facto as lawfully dismissed? Answer: 
It is not required. 

Does the precept of Canon 672, §1, extend also to Religious 
dismissed ipso facto according to Canon 646? Answer: No, it 
does not extend to them. Note: In ordinary dismissals of per- 
petually professed Religious by canonical trial, the one dismissed 
(supposing that he has not been released from his vows by the 
Holy See) is bound to return to his community, and if he has 
for three years given signs of complete amendment, the religious 
organization must receive him. The present declaration states 
that this right to be received again after full amendment does 
not apply in cases where crimes have been committed that are 
punished with ipso facto dismissal. 

(5) Concerning the Confession of Persons Making an Ocean 
Voyage.—Does the title of Ordinary in Canon 883, §1, apply 
also to major Religious Superiors of clerical exempt organizations? 
Answer: No, they are not Ordinaries in the sense of Canon 883, 
§1 (July 30, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 494). 


Indulgences for Invocation to the Holy Cross and for Recitation 
of the Stabat Mater 


The invocation, “‘Per signum Crucis, de inimicis nostris, libera 
nos, Deus noster,’ 


is indulgenced with a partial indulgence of 
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three years for each recitation and with a plenary indulgence 
once a month, under the usual conditions, if one recites it daily 
for one month. 

Besides other indulgences granted for the recitation of the 
Sequence, Stabat Mater, a partial indulgence of five hundred days 
is granted for each recitation of the verse ‘Sancta Mater, istud 
agas,”’ and a plenary indulgence once a month under the usual 
conditions, if one recites the whole Sequence or even this one 
verse daily in memory of the sorrows of the Blessed Virgin 
(Sacred Penitentiary, August 1, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 
525). 


Indulgences Granted for Mission Sunday 


The Holy See had appointed the second last Sunday in October 
a “Mission Day,” and had granted a plenary indulgence to all 
the faithful who on that Sunday receive Holy Communion and 
pray for the conversion of the infidels (Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, April 14, 1926; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIX, 23). Now, con- 
sidering that not all the people can receive Holy Communion on 
Mission Sunday, the Holy See grants a partial indulgence of 
seven years to all who devoutly assist at some sacred function on 
that day and pray for the conversion of the infidels (Sacred Peni- 
tentiary, August 30, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 526). 


Certain Canons of the Code Are Extended to the Oriental 
Church 

Canons 2320, 2343, §1, 2367 and 2369, by which certain offenses 
are punished with ipso facto excommunication reserved special- 
issimo modo to the Holy See, are extended to all Rites of the 
Oriental Church. For the internal forum the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, and for the external forum the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, takes cognizance of those offenses (Holy Office, July 
21, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 550). 

Canon 2320 speaks of desecration of consecrated hosts; Canon 
2343, §1, of the attack on the person of the Supreme Pontiff by 
physical injury; Canon 2367 of the priest absolving his accomplice 
in a sin of unchastity; Canon 2369 of the direct violation of the 
seal of confession. 
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Feast of the Most Precious Blood Is Raised to a Double of the 
First Class. Oration and Lessons for Second Nocturn 

To commemorate the nineteenth centenary of the Redemption, 
the Holy Father Pope Pius XI has raised the Feast of the Most 
Precious Blood (which was already inserted in the universal 
calendar on July 1, as a double of the second class) to a double of 
the first class. The oration and the lessons for the second noc- 
turn are published in the official organ of the Holy See (Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, April 25, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 
559). 


Indulgences for Prayers in Honor of the Five Wounds of Christ 


For the recitation of five Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory 
and the verse of the Stabat Mater, ‘‘Sancta Mater, istud agas,”’ 
in memory of the five wounds of Our Saviour, a partial indulgence 
of three years is granted and a plenary indulgence once a month 
under the usual conditions, if one says those prayers daily for a 
month (Sacred Penitentiary, July 9, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 
561). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic ad 
instar participantium: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Thomas H. Mc- 
Laughlin (Diocese of Newark), George P. Johnson (Diocese of 
Portland), Patrick Crane (Archdiocese of St. Louis), John Joseph 
Nash (Diocese of Buffalo), Henry L. Buchholtz (Diocese of Sault 
Sainte Marie). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. John J. Dauenhauer, George L. Fitz- 
patrick, Edward H. Kelly, Paul Knappek, Robert J. Byer, 
Leonard Borgetti, William A. Keyes, James T. Delehanty, Felix 
Di Persio, John O’Brien, Adalbert Frey, Roger McGinley (Diocese 
of Newark); Jeremiah J. Duggan (Diocese of Hartford); Michael 
John Mullins (Diocese of Portsmouth); Francis Thomas Jansen 
(Diocese of Fort Wayne); Edward Savage and Henry O. Cormier 
(Diocese of St. John, Canada); John Rothensteiner, James Mc- 
Glynn and John Lyons (Archdiocese of St. Louis); Henry F. 
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Clark and Joseph Crocke (Diocese of Savannah); Peter M. H. 
Wynhoven (Archdiocese of New Orleans); Eugene O’Callaghan 
and Henry Tohal (Archdiocese of Armagh); Edmond Joseph 
MacCoy (Diocese of Calgary); Joseph A. Selbach and Conrad 
Saile (Diocese of Green Bay); John C. Carr, William Schrech 
and Edward Rengel (Diocese of Buffalo); Henry Kaufmann, 
Anthony Klowo, Walter R. A. Marron and William F. Murphy 
(Diocese of Detroit). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. John Spencer, George Don- 
nelly, Francis Pudlowski, Cornelius McCarty (Archdiocese of St. 
Louis). 

STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Book Reviews 


Church History, Universal and Local 


Nothing is more conducive to the understanding of an institution 
than the study of its historical development. Everything human is 
historically conditioned, and can therefore be rightly appreciated only 
when viewed against its historical background. As a new nation, 
Americans have lived chiefly in the present and given little thought to 
what had happened in the world before they made their entrance on 
the stage of history. This attitude is passing away, and we are begin- 
ning to take a real interest in history. Perhaps Catholics are in ad- 
vance of their compatriots in this development of an historical sense. 
This is natural, because the Church habitually turns its eyes to the past 
and has always stressed the importance of historical studies. It en- 
courages general surveys of its past as well as local research. Of both 
aspects of historical study we offer the reader interesting examples. 

Father Hughes adds to the many existing general surveys of ecclesi- 
astical history one of his own.! But it is not just another work but one 
with very distinctive characteristics, and therein lies its justification. 
The work is contemplated as a trilogy, of which we have before us the 
first instalment, entitled, ‘“The Church and the World in Which It Was 
Founded.” The importance of this period need not be particularly em- 
phasized as it is obvious. The historical environment in which the 
Church made its appearance contained forces that were favorable as 
well as forces that were antagonistic, and both had much to do with its 
external development. The author very graphically describes the 
Church in its reactions to and struggles with the moral, intellectual and 
religious forces of the times, and shows how it emerged triumphantly 
out of these contacts, influenced by them but yet retaining its own 
identity. The panorama presented by this first volume is rich and 
colorful, and affords a true picture of the stirring events of this vital 
period. Whilst not intended as a class text for seminaries, the book 
will serve excellently as collateral reading and will vitalize the drier 
methods used in the class room. It is well calculated to beget a real 
taste for the study of ecclesiastical history. The general reader will de- 
light in this vividly told story of the Church’s adventures in a crumbling 
world. 

The appeal of the other volume is chiefly to the professional historian.? 

14 History of the Church. An Introductory Study. Vol. I. The World in 
Ana the Church Was Founded. By Philip Hughes (Sheed & Ward, New York 

yo — and the Establishment of the American Catholic Hierarchy. The Myth 


of French Interference (1783-1784). By Jules A. Baisnee, Institut Francais de 
Washington (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore). 
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It makes accessible important documents relative to a controversy that 
has arisen in connection with the establishment of the American Hier- 
archy. By some it has been contended that the French Government 
exerted undue influence in this matter and tried to win control over the 
Church in the United States in order to enhance the prestige of France, 
The documents have been brought together to disprove this thesis. Do 
they? Well, that is a question of interpretation. Diplomatic docu- 
ments do not always mean what they actually say, for diplomacy is the 
art of disguising the intention that lies behind an utterance. If we wish 
to evaluate diplomatic correspondence, we must read between the lines 
and reconstruct its genuine meaning in the light of simultaneous his- 
torical happenings. On the whole, we are inclined to distrust even the 
seemingly most benevolent and unselfish interference of governmental 
agencies in ecclesiastical affairs. The old adage, Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes, will stand us in good stead. However, we do not wish to preju- 
dice the case; let those who are interested read the documentary evi- 
dence which the volume offers in convenient form. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Sermons 


A very happy answer has been given by the publishers of ““The Message 
of the Gospels’’! to the “hundreds of requests’ for ‘‘a series of Sermons 
for the Sundays and Feasts of the Ecclesiastical Year carefully selected 
from THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviIEw.” The 304 large pages 
comprise 57 sermons for the Sundays and 7 for the Feasts of the Church 
Year. The selections made from abundant sources represent six coun- 
tries: America (‘‘U.S.A.’’), Australia, Canada, England, Ireland, Nova 
Scotia; nine Religious Communities (40 sermons); and secular priests 
occupying varied ecclesiastical offices. One might comment off-hand- 
edly that such a wide and highly varied distribution may mean little, in 
respect of availability of varied talents and varied points of view. But 
the editor of the volume justly remarks that ‘‘a symposium of Sermons 
written by authors of distinction has many points to commend it. As 
the product of various minds, such a collection will inevitably furnish a 
broader outlook than any individual preacher, however gifted, could be 
possibly expected to offer. Besides this broader viewpoint, the reader 
may also expect far greater freshness and originality of style and lan- 
guage and treatment, for rarely does any one preacher excel in all the 
different types of Sermon that must be undertaken by the priest whose 
task it is to preach weekly on the Gospels and Epistles assigned to the 
successive Sundays. And even the ablest preacher can scarcely avoid 
repeating in an extensive series a certain proportion of his characteristic 


1 The Message of the Gospels: Sermons for the Sundays and Feasts of the Year. By 
Preachers of Our Time (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City, 1934). 
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ideas and phraseology.... Insofar as individual merit was concerned, 
almost any Sermon might have been selected at random. The final 
decision was governed by the desire to cover as fully as possible within 
the year all the main doctrines of the Church (including her attitude on 
the leading moral and social issues of today), and to supply simultane- 
ously the greatest possible variety of style and treatment.”’ The vol- 
ume is excellent for its purpose. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Other Recent Works 


Religious certainty is a boon that many persons classed as doubters or 
sceptics would ardently welcome because of the comfort and security it 
would give them in a world so unsettled as our own. In his latest apolo- 
getic work, “Religious Certainty” (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City), Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., meets the needs of such persons and 
offers them in a simple but persuasive manner the light and guidance 
they desire. 

Fr. James M. Vosté, O.P., who is recognized as one of the leading 
Scripture authorities of our day, has begun a series of studies on the 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament. His plan is to treat in order 
the Person of Christ, His Work of Salvation through the Church, His 
Dogmatic and Moral Teaching. The first volume of the series has 
just appeared in a treatise, ‘‘De Conceptione Virginali Jesu Christi’’ 
(Collegio Angelico, Rome). To this study are added two appendices 
on the two genealogies and on ‘‘the brethren of the Lord.’”’ As the old 
objections to the Virginal Birth are often repeated—an imaginative Life 
of Mary of Nazareth much in vogue just now is based on them—it is a 
great advantage to have a scholarly work like that of Fr. Vosté in de- 
fense of the truth. 

The fourth volume of the Berthier-Raemers ‘‘Compendium of Theol- 
ogy” (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) is devoted to Moral The- 
ology, Part III, and treats of Laws and the Obligations of Different 
States. 

“Evolution of Newman’s Conception of Faith’’ (The Dolphin Press, 
Philadelphia) is a study by Rev. John A. Elbert, S.M., Ph.D., of the 
great Oxford leader’s attitude towards reason and religious belief prior 
to 1845, the date of his conversion to the Catholic Church. Dr. El- 
bert’s view is that Newman’s idea of faith underwent a long process of 
development during his public life as an Anglican, and that by 1845 
faith had become for him the absolute acceptance with internal assent 
of the divine word. Thus, his later conception of faith was not a sudden 
reversion coincident with his change of creed, but the product of a slow 
and gradual development that had been going on for many years before. 
Another book on Newman that has just appeared is ‘““John Henry New- 
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man, Anglican Minister, Catholic Priest, Roman Cardinal” (W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York City). It comes from the able pen of Rev. 
J. Elliot Ross, and is worthy of both the subject and the author. No 
one can doubt that the fame and influence of Newman grows with the 
years, and also that in our age, though so different from his own, his 
appeal and power for good are as effective as they were for his contem- 
poraries. But if one does not see why Newman means so much, one 
has only to read the story told by Fr. Ross to see that Newman’s great- 
ness lay chiefly, not in his high mental gifts, but in an unusual nobility 
of character. 

“Psychologia et Metaphysica Generalis ad Usum Scholarum,’’ by 
Gerard Esser, $.V.D. (2 vols., Mission Press, Techny, IIl.), originated 
in the class lectures of the author. In psychology attention is given both 
the empirical and the metaphysical sides of the science. Modern and re- 
cent psychological movements, such as psychoanalysis, gestalt psy- 
chology, behaviorism, coueism, etc., are found in their proper places, 
and transformism is of course discussed at length. Likewise, the psy- 
chologies that are much in vogue in the United States, such as those of 
James and Dewey, are given considerable treatment. In metaphysics 
Fr. Esser follows generally Gredt, Pesch and Donat, and a Thomist will 
here and there dissent from positions taken in controverted questions. 
The problem of the essence of subsistence is not adequately treated (page 
167), and personally we think some remarks on the impossibility of an 
infinite series would be a useful addition on page 227. One notices in the 
metaphysics, as in the psychology, careful attention given to recent sys- 
tems and schools of thought, especially in the United States, as in the 
treatment of pragmatism and neo-realism. The volumes are well 
printed; and though Latin is used, English is added whenever necessary 
to bring out the force of technical terms or modern inventions or theories. 
Works and magazines in the English language to which the student can 
easily have access are quoted as reference books. We have not noticed, 
however, any references to the Catholic Encyclopedia, and this omis- 
sion we deem a mistake. 

In ‘‘The Catholic Missal,’’ by Frs. C. J. Callan and J. A. McHugh 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City), priests will unquestionably find 
one of the most beautiful and acceptable gifts for their friends among the 
laity. The work is printed in an unusually large type, and the work- 
manship throughout is superb. That the authors have made a profound 
study of the layman’s needs is evident from the many special features 
which they have contrived to facilitate the use of the work. We con- 
fidently predict for the work the largest sale that has ever been enjoyed 
by a work of this kind. 














Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of January 


Catholic Action and the Family” 


(FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION) 
By EpGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., PH.D., $.T.L. 


III. Protecting Our Homes from Without 


If every Catholic parent to-day would seriously seek through organized 
and individual effort to create a wholesome esprit de corps within his own 
household, if he endeavored zealously to foster there a genuine spirit of 
love and loyalty and harmony through the development of a com- 
munity of companion interests, if he made a reasonable effort to fulfill 
his various parental duties within his own family circle, great benefits 
would undoubtedly accrue to American family life. There can be not 
the slightest doubt that a vast amount of good would be accomplished 
for our homes if all Catholic parents would strive zealously and painstak- 
ingly within their own domestic worlds to build vital and vigorous 
families. 

And yet, such efforts alone would not insure us a thoroughly sound 
domestic world. They would be insufficient to insure us permanently 
stable and genuinely successful homes. Such results could only be ex- 
pected with reasonable confidence if at the same time our diminutive 
worlds shall be faithfully protected against the harmful influences 
that are brought to bear upon them from the community worlds which 
surround them. The reason for this is not far to seek. It is found in 
the close interrelation and intimate interdependence existing between 
the home and the community and in the degenerated condition of 
modern society. 


Changed Conditions of To-Day 


Under more rural conditions the family was much less dependent upon 
its environs than it is at present. Its various needs were largely taken 
care of within the home. Food, clothing, and shelter were in great part 
supplied from the home place. More extensively than to-day was educa- 
tion recognized as a parental responsibility. Recreation was in greater 


said Dr. Schmiedeler’s first two Conferences on this subject appeared in our Novem- 
issue. 
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measure a family or home affair. Means of communication and trans- 
portation were very limited and, consequently, there was little contact 
between the home and the outside world, little penetration of the 
forces of the community into the family sanctuary. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was a relatively easy matter for parents to protect their 
homes against the contaminating influences of the communities in which 
they found themselves. 

To-day all this has changed. There is now the closest relationship 
between the domestic and community worlds, the greatest dependence 
of the former upon the latter, the most powerful interaction of the one 
upon the other. Good and bad homes influence the community for 
weal or for woe. Conversely, good and bad community conditions 
influence the home for good or for ill. Well has it been said by a recent 
writer that “it is important now to look to everything under the sun at 
the same time that we look to everything under the family roof” if we 
are to promote the welfare of the family. 


Moral Conditions 


Our chief interest here is to point to the harmful community conditions 
and to their destructive influence upon the home. That moral condi- 
tions in our American communities are unsatisfactory, no observant 
pastor would question. That they are seriously hurting our family 
life, is not a whit less certain. Indeed they are such as to demand im- 
mediate and determined action if the interests of our homes are to be 
reasonably safeguarded. As matters stand at present, even the most 
shielded and the best of homes can hardly expect to escape the con- 
taminating influence of the moral contagion that surrounds them. By 
means of the press and radio, the movie-house and dance-hall, the lec- 
ture-room and platform, our communities are being infected with a 
poison of immorality that is gradually penetrating even into the inner- 
most recesses of the family sanctuary. With unrelenting precision is 
it weakening the moral fibre of the family. With undeniable certainty 
is it nullifying the efforts of Church and school and of other religious 
and cultural agencies to keep our family life in sound and healthy 
condition. 

Perhaps the worst offenders—certainly the most far-reaching in their 
destructive influence upon the family—have been the movies and the 
press. Both of these agencies have repeatedly and insistently attacked 
and hurt by their foul propaganda the moral standards of our com- 
munities. Both have featured not only the suggestive but also the 
utterly vicious. Both have encouraged every type of pagan activity, 
and have done untold harm by weakening the restraining power of 
Christianity. Both have been a growing stench in our midst for the 
past several decades. 
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The Movies 


The demoralizing influence of the movies—at any rate, until the very 
recent past—no right-minded person can question. Week by week, in 
thousands of films, gangsters and roués, home-wreckers and seducers of 
virtue, were portrayed in lurid colors. Week by week, millions looked 
on while criminals were idolized as heroes and sirens were glorified as 
heroines. Would anyone believe that the miasma of such rottenness 
could fail to penetrate the mind and heart of the people? It would be 
incredible that repeated contacts with such debasing influences would 
fail to wear down their finer sense of moral decency. It would be im- 
possible to believe that such public foulness would not eventually 
affect many homes and even rob their inmates of virtue. 


The Press 


The press, too, has been a serious offender. It has abetted the 
screen’s destructive assault upon the morality of the nation. It has 
failed to condemn, in the interests of public decency, the film’s un- 
disguised licentiousness. It has furthered the destructive work of the 
movie by accepting and presenting its scandalous advertisements. 
Moreover, in many ways peculiarly its own has the press added to the 
rising tide of immorality which is threatening to sweep away all tradi- 
tions of upright home life and all vestiges of decent living. ‘‘It is becom- 
ing fashionable,” writes a prominent Catholic novelist in commenting 
on the present condition of our literary world, ‘‘it is becoming fashionable 
to sneer at marriage, chastity, home life, the Church, and to bring into 
the dining room the jokes and ‘wisecracks’ of the roadhouse.’’ These 
words are no overstatement. Books and periodicals are abundantly 
in evidence that recognize no Christian ethics, or if they do, it is only to 
hold them up to derision. And when moral ideals are derided and dis- 
couraged instead of being held up for faithful imitation, then individuals 
are denied those incentives to virtue which are essential to wholesome 
family life and to all upright living. 


Other Agencies 


The radio, too, has failed to keep itself above reproach and has 
helped to carry the modern contagion of indecency and coarseness into 
the family circle. Moreover, a vertiable horde of lecturers, birth-control 
advocates, social reformers and godless teachers are helping constantly 
to swell the tide of destruction. Ever more brazenly are these emissaries 
of evil coming out into the open. With constantly increasing impudence 
they are filling the country with public indecency. With certain and 
unquestioned effectiveness they are nullifying the influence of Christian 
social ideals and ethical standards. The whole situation presents a 
striking challenge to every moral and religious force in the community. 
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Action 


What can be done about it? How can their destructive efforts be 
counteracted? 

Well may both clergy and laity take their cue from what has already 
been accomplished. The effective work of the Legion of Decency, for 
instance, is apparent to all who care to see it. While results have not 
been perfect, they have been at least moderately satisfactory. And 
if the policy of staying away from unsuitable pictures, and of protesting 
them to producer and exhibitor, is permanently and persistently 
followed, there is every reason to believe that the moving picture in- 
dustry will continue to grow better and better. Indeed, there is already 
evidence that it will eventually become what it should be—an influence 
for good in the community instead of an instrument of evil, a support 
of the home instead of a destroyer of its virtue. 

Many other examples of effective action, more limited in extent, can 
readily be listed. Thus, there are the two recent instances in which 
fan-dancers, guilty of flouting the laws of decency, were forbidden to 
continue their performance. In at least one of these cases action was 
taken by the local bishop, who appealed directly to the mayor of the 
city to halt the vicious attraction. 

Then there is the example of the pastor who notified a druggist who 
was engaged in selling contraceptives within the confines of his parish 
that, if the sale was not completely stopped by a certain date, his 
parishioners would be notified and asked to withdraw all patronage. 
His efforts proved successful. 

More recently there is the instance of the pastor who successfully 
took part in inducing a local Board of Public Safety to refuse a permit 
for a disgraceful vaudeville act scheduled for a theatre near his church. 

Not a little instructive, too, is the action of the Catholic woman who 
happened into a moving-picture theatre that was flying under the 
colors of the new production code administration and found that the 
customary spice was provided by a vaudeville troupe. She promptly 
left the theatre and demanded back the price of her ticket. Her demand 
was granted without fuss or the asking of any questions. 

It is a layman who provides the following example. A tobacco com- 
pany was sending out a series of suggestive advertisements. A note 
of protest was sent to the company’s advertising manager. When no 
answer was received, a second note was dispatched, advising that the 
protesting party was about to attend two Catholic conventions and that 
he intended to bring the matter to the attention of both bodies. The 
result was an immediate reply, and not from the advertising manager, 
but from the president of the company. Subsequent events showed 
that action was taken to forestall further offense. 
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Further examples could readily be added. Not a few protests to 
publishers, for instance, have brought speedy and effective action. 
And there is no reason to believe that well-grounded protests to broad- 
casting companies and other influential agencies would not bring similar 
results. 

Perhaps the point that most needs emphasis here is that a few such 
isolated instances will of themselves avail very little. In fact, all 
individual effort and spasmodic action, no matter how seemingly 
effective, will prove utterly insufficient to obtain the desired result, 
the purging of the whole community. To check the sale of contra- 
ceptives in a single drugstore, for instance, may indeed be an accom- 
plishment. But what will it avail if hundreds of other proprietors con- 
tinue their sale and if the marketing of these devices and drugs continues 
in the realm of big business? And the same is true of all the afore- 
mentioned actions. They must be multiplied hundreds and thousands 
of times if they are to bring genuine results. They must be repeated 
whenever and wherever found necessary if they are to prove thoroughly 
effective. Naturally, this implies consolidation of forces and coérdina- 
tion of efforts. It calls for a far-flung program of persistent, concerted 
action. It demands thoroughgoing and carefully planned organization. 

Perhaps the most promising example of such organization on a dioce- 
san scale that has recently been launched is that of the vigilance com- 
mittee, or so-called Committee on Standards, of the Diocese of Omaha. 
A priest appointed by the Ordinary serves as chairman of this committee. 
Every parish is represented on it in the person of two laymen selected 
by their pastor. The function of the group is ‘‘to register Catholic 
opinion, criticism, and action in the matter of amusements, literature, 
and all manifestations affecting (our) religious and moral welfare.” 
It takes the attitude that “vigorous protests made effective by with- 
drawal of patronage will convince producers, managers, publishers, and 
shopkeepers that it is neither wise nor profitable to offend the religious 
or moral sense of their patrons.” There are a number of subcommittees 
having for their work the gathering of information on theatrical per- 
formances, on books, magazines, and pamphlets on sale in various 
shops, and on legislation which might conflict with the interests of 
religion and the principles of Christian morality. 

This Committee of Standards has already done excellent work and 
will undoubtedly continue to function effectively. Yet, it is not unlikely 
that, if the members belonged to a diocesan-wide league of Christian 
families so that they could formally present their demands in the name 
of all the Catholic fathers and mothers of the community, all their 
reasonable demands would be assured even greater and more respectful 
attention. And if, in turn, the parish units of this league of families 
were linked with the Lay Department of the official organization of the 
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bishops of the country, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
would not their efforts be even more certain of a successful outcome? 
Certain it is, there is strength unquestioned in unity. Beyond all 
doubt, there is power untold in organization. 


Instilling Christian Principles 


The members of the clergy are aware that even more is required for 
the protection of our home life than the eradication from our com- 
munities of the immoralities that are being so brazenly paraded. They 
know that even if the vicious movie were entirely done away with, 
even if the salacious magazine were completely destroyed and the foul- 
mouthed reformer once and for all silenced, there would still remain the 
fundamental task of counteracting the false philosophies that are so 
rampant in our modern society. Through irreligious and skeptical 
schools and many other soul-destroying agencies, a pagan philosophy of 
society is being constantly foisted upon the American public. So long 
as this continues, so long as errors against Christian principles go un- 
corrected, so long as Christian ideals are ignored or dealt with in a hostile 
spirit without adequate rebuttal, just so long will continue the formation 
of a public opinion that will react harmfully and detrimentally upon the 
family, and just so long will our homes be inadequately protected. 
Not until a thoroughgoing Christian philosophy of life is again well in 
the ascendancy can Christian family life flourish reasonably unham- 
pered. 

Catholics generally have been peculiarly remiss with regard to this 
matter. They have not been awake to their community obligations. 
They have not exerted an influence in forming public opinion that is in 
proportion to their numbers or in proportion to the strength and beauty 
and wholesomeness of the social principles which are their heritage. 
Their aloofness, their refusal to make contacts with those who mis- 
understand or differ from them, their silence when it should be in their 
power to show the sanity of the Catholic position and the ennobling 
influence of the law of the Gospel, not only in regard to marriage and the 
family but also in regard to every other phase of life, is difficult indeed to 
justify. 

If any justification there is, it must be found in a cause of which we can 
hardly afford to be proud. It must be found in ignorance or in lack of 
preparation. Catholics generally are none too well prepared for com- 
bating the errors of a subtle pagan philosophy. It is not given them by 
virtue of their faith to be able to give the reason for the faith that is in 
them or to show the falsity of erroneous principles. It is not given them 
by virtue of their baptism convincingly to explain Catholic social doc- 
trines or to show their application to our complex modern life. It is 
not given them by reason of their Catholicity to clarify a situation by 
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throwing upon it the light of Christian principles or to express a balanced 
judgment when the public weal is at stake. All this is only given by 
virtue of work or hard study—in a word, by virtue of due preparation. 
And only too many Catholics have not had this necessary preparation. 
They are incapable of participating intelligently in certain phases of 
Catholic Action. 

This is precisely the reason for the insistent clamor of our day for 
the study club or for adult education. It is a frank recognition of our 
need for preparation. And the pastor who will zealously devote his 
time and attention to promoting it, the priest who will gather his flock 
around him for study and for discussion, who will untiringly take 
the lead in fitting them to combat the false philosophy of the day 
and to replace it with the ideals and principles of Christianity, will 
be doing a work that is in most perfect harmony with the mind and 
heart of the Holy Father. He will be doing a work that will prove a boon 
to the community. He will be doing a work that will react beneficially 
upon thefamily. He will be playing a vital part in saving our Christian 
civilization. 


Sermon Outline 


“Unless the Lord keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it”’ 
(Ps. cxxvi). 

The time has come for rising energetically in defense of Christian 
family life and for reéstablishing the home in all its former dignity and 
honor and splendor. This demands the building of communities in 
which upright and successful family life can flourish unmolested. It 
demands the purging of our cities and towns of the moral contamination 
that pollutes them. It demands the inculcation of a thorough Christian 
philosophy to offset the philosophy of evil and of error that now abounds 
there. It demands that the forces of evil be routed, and that God be 
made to reign supreme in our communities. ‘‘Unless the Lord keep 
the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it.’’ Unless God be re- 
enthroned in our society, both the home and the community will be 
brought to ultimate destruction. 

All this can only be accomplished through organized effort. Much 
of it can only be done after preliminary preparation. The Association 
of the Holy Family should prove an excellent medium for both organized 
effort and preparatory study. 


What inestimable benefits would result to our family life and to 
society if the Catholic lay apostolate, properly prepared, would labor 
intelligently, incessantly, and in unison to show the inviolable character 
of the sacramental contract of marriage and the divine sanction of 
family fies! What incalculable benefits to all mankind if a united 
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Catholicity stood adamant against all that is contrary to the Gospel of 
Christ and worked energetically and untiringly for all that is in ac- 
cordance with it! Yet, this is precisely what Pius XI has called us to 
under the banner of Catholic Action. 





Childhood and Catholic Action 
By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 
I. The Child in the Family 


(FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY) 


“Entering into the house,”’ the three Wise Men “found the Child and 
Mary His Mother.” The Star, a light from above, had guided them to 
the Holy Family, and they were privileged to gaze upon the Infant 
Saviour, who had clothed Himself with humanity and had accepted the 
faithful services of a human mother and a foster-father. ‘‘They fell 
down and adored Him,” urged, no doubt, by the prayerful attitude of the 
Maiden Mother and the devout protective presence of Joseph. After 
having adored Him, “‘they offered Him gifts: gold, frankincense and 
mytrh’’—truly royal presents not only symbolical of the Divinity of 
Christ, but also of the services to be rendered to the Divine-Human by 
Mary and Joseph. The parents were to preserve in their home at 
Nazareth the gold of faith; they were to offer the incense of prayer and 
worship, and to administer the preservative of myrrh, shielding the 
Child from all that might harm Him or make Him, humanly speaking, 
less fit for the strenuous life that lay before Him. Viewed from this 
standpoint, the beginning of the Epistle of to-day is very appropriate 
indeed: ‘‘Arise, be enlightened, O Jerusalem; for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” Ilumined by this light and 
for the glory of the Infant Saviour, Christian parents may learn how to 
act in behalf of the young brethren of Christ whom the Heavenly 
Father has entrusted to their care. They, after all, are the immediate 
successors of Mary and Joseph in the work of Christian upbringing. 
Mary and Joseph lived up to their vocation, and carried out the obliga- 
tions of the high office assigned tothem. Just as Mary and Joseph were 
destined to fill a place according to God’s plan, so every individual has a 
special calling, vocation, or mode of life. It is, however, not the special 
training that will engage us at present, but rather the general training 
of childhood that will equip the young to exercise later their duties as 
Christians, parents, and citizens. These are things that are of perma- 
nent interest and value, and are independent of transient and indefinite 
factors. 
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Early Training of Children 


The preparation for Christian living is inaugurated by the Sacrament 
of Baptism. Without personal guilt, the infant is born a sinful child of 
man, and without personal endeavor it becomes an innocent child of 
God. The personal obligations created by Baptism rest for several 
years upon the parents and sponsors. But reason soon dawns, and 
with its awakening the responsibilities gradually become personal with 
the growing child. The rite of Baptism clearly indicates in what the 
training for Christian responsibilities and living should consist. Re- 
birth requires the purification and ornamentation of the soul; in other 
words, it demands the eradication of vices and the cultivation of virtues, 
especially loyalty to Christ until the end. Confirmation adds to and 
complements Baptism in so far as it gives more abundant strength to 
lead a Christian life even under adverse conditions, and imparts confi- 
dence in the help of God.! 

The early training for Christian living proceeds step by step. Prayer, 
example, practice and instruction follow and accompany one another. 
In these exercises the whole family, children as well as parents, must 
participate or act. None of these acts should be neglected. To deny 
this service to the child or to curtail it, is not only an injustice but also 
a serious neglect of duty. 

Long before the advent of the child into this world, the parents 
should recommend it to God, its Heavenly Father, and to Mary, its 
Heavenly Mother. The protection of its Guardian Angel should be 
implored. And this intercession should not cease at the birth of the 
infant but should continue and should increase in extent as well as in 
fervor. 


The Home Environment 


The influence of environment in early youth upon later adult life can 
no longer be doubted. Not all that the modern psychologists say with 
regard to the influence of environment need be accepted as truth, 
since many pay no consideration to the part played by supernatural 
grace, which is given as abundantly as necessity requires. It is, how- 
ever, quite certain that good homes raise good children, although, owing 
to the free will of man, there are some exceptions. As far as Christian 
living is concerned, the best spiritual environment is created by the good 
example of all the members of the family. What a child sees and hears 
continually, cannot fail to make an impression. Hence, there should 
reign in every family a spirit of devotion, charity, and contentment. 
All that may hurt the child in soul and body should be kept away. 
Regular family prayers, religious observances, and emblems like statues, 


1 Christian Life and Worship. By Gerard Ellard, S.J. 
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pictures and other sacramentals, should not be lacking. It is a mistake 
to believe that these things may be neglected without subsequent harm, 
and in the good Catholic family they are never neglected. 

To example and practice simple explanations should be added long 
before a child enters school. Many families, who are otherwise very 
careful about their reputation of being practical Catholics, think nothing 
about sending their children to school without knowing how to make 
the sign of the cross, unable to recite the most common prayers, and 
having heard nothing about God, His Mother, the Angels and Saints. 
A home so void of external religion, as witnessed by the ignorance of 
the children, will not further the training of the children for Christian 
living; on the contrary, it will rather be a hampering factor. There 
should be more than good physical care found in a Catholic family. 
The child should find there piety, truth, and industry: a piety founded 
upon faith in God and the teachings of religion; truth that abhors all 
deceitfulness, envy and double dealing; industry that makes every 
member of the family fulfill his or her religious obligations and all other 
duties. What should not be found in a Christian home are selfishness, 
lust, and the so-called “human respect.” These three and their rami- 
fications are the principal causes of the great evils which we deplore at 
present. Lack of charity, social injustice, domestic and civic quarrels 
are all engendered and sustained by selfishness. Whence come immod- 
esty, immorality in its different manifestations, divorce, etc., if not from 
lust? And as to ‘human respect,’’ does it not effectively contribute to 
liberalism, neglect of religious duties, the preference of pagan practices 
and sentiments to outright Catholic principles and forms of life? These 
evils must be lessened by counteracting their causes within the family 
at the time when the mind and the heart of the child are still fully re- 
ceptive for what is good and have not as yet been perverted by a decep- 
tive world and its pernicious standards. 


Formal Instruction of Children 


Very soon the time arrives in the life of a child when formal instruc- 
tion must be added to the Catholic example and practice given in the 
home. A school must be selected. In this matter, Catholics are 
bound by the general law of the Universal Church as expressed in Canon 
1374: “Catholic children must not frequent non-Catholic, neutral, or 
mixed schools that are open also to non-Catholics. The Ordinary of 
the locality alone can decide, according to instructions issued by the 
Apostolic See, under what circumstances and with what precautions for 
preventing perversion attendance at such schools may be tolerated.” 
Canon 1379 orders that not only Catholic elementary schools be es- 
tablished, but also high schools and universities, and that the faithful 
must not neglect to aid and support them. These laws are equally 
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binding in the United States as elsewhere. This was already declared 
by the First Provincial Council of Baltimore in 1829, and reiterated and 
amplified by the First Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1852. Outside 
of physical and moral impossibility or very grave inconvenience, there 
are very few reasons why Catholic children, especially those of wealthier 
parents,” should be sent to educational institutions that are not Catholic. 
Even lacking a positive law, reason would furnish sufficient proofs for 
the necessity of Catholic school education. The training begun in the 
home should be continued and extended by a school governed by the 
same faith, the same principles and the same views of life—temporal 
and eternal. Practically every branch of learning has some theological 
aspects. Unless religion permeates all teaching and provides the spiri- 
tual atmosphere and environment, five hours daily of purely secular in- 
struction must necessarily create the impression upon the mind of the 
child that religion is of less importance than everything else, and all the 
religious instruction given outside of school hours, being viewed as an 
additional burden, will not efface this wrong impression. Unfortu- 
nately, there are cases in which it is simply impossible to secure a Catho- 
lic school education for our children. In such cases, mostly beyond the 
control of parents, God will grant special graces, provided the parents 
supply the religious instruction needed, and consequently these inno- 
cent children will not suffer the harm to which others who freely attend 
non-Catholic schools are exposed. Wherever Catholic schools are avail- 
able, other schools to which extra-curricular religion is added cannot be 
considered just as good, much less as superior. The idea of superiority 
is mostly based on things that are less important and frequently of not 
more than transient value. Really good and practical Catholic parents 
will not send their children to other schools, nor will they heed the re- 
quest of their children to be sent there; they will fear the scandal such 
action would give and the guilt and evil consequences they would incur 
by refusing to observe a law which is of such importance and so binding 
in conscience. Catholic parents who neglect their obligation in this re- 
spect will seldom care sufficiently to supply the religious education 
needed, as experience has amply established. 


Cooperation of Home and School 


With sending a child to the Catholic school, the obligations of parents 
regarding the training of children do not cease but increase. School 
and home must codperate to the fullest extent. The child must have 
the opportunity to practise in the home what he learns in school. This 
opportunity is not always granted. It frequently happens that children, 
having become enthusiastic about religion, do not stop at following 


? See, however, our Social Registers. 
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their tender consciences privately, but become the conscience of the 
family by reminding the other members of their religious practices, de- 
votions and obligations. This is not always welcomed by adults and is 
often resented. They may take steps to neutralize or ridicule the re- 
ligious teaching of the school, as the following incident from a catechism 
class reveals. 


Catechist: “In our last lesson you heard that missing Mass on 
Sundays and Holydays without sufficient excuse is a mortal sin, 
and that the punishment for mortal sin is hell.” 

Child (raising his hand): ‘‘No! No!” 

Catechist: ‘‘Certainly. Why not?” 

Child: ‘I told my daddy [who sleeps too late to attend Sunday 
Mass], and he said: ‘You are a nice child believing your daddy will 
go to hell.’” 


Much of the teaching of religion is neutralized in this way by parents 
and other adults who try to justify or excuse their sinful ways of acting. 

Another way of supporting the Catholic school is to uphold the au- 
thority of the teacher. In practically all cases this can be done. Chil- 
dren are prone to extend their parents’ criticism of teachers to all the 
teacher does, says, or demands. If parents undermine the authority of 
teachers who instruct their children to honor and obey father and 
mother and all those who hold God’s place among them, they seriously 
impair their own authority. If a criticism or complaint is necessary, 
it should be lodged where it can do the least harm and the greatest 
good. This place is certainly not the presence of—perhaps lying— 
children. The education of children is a big job. It concerns not only 
the teacher, but all who come in contact with youth. 


Dangerous Companionships 


On his entering school, the world of the child enlarges; new contacts 
are made and associations multiply. This is brought about by the for- 
mation of friendships and companionships outside the family circle and 
beyond the next-door neighbors. It is a natural process and would not 
call for serious consideration if it were not on account of its serious im- 
plications. These make special protection a matter of obligation and 
the application of safeguards a matter of prudence, especially in densely 
populated areas. 

A closer contact with other children as friends or playmates brings 
with it an exchange of views reflecting the particular training of the 
individual child. These views must be conflicting in children who have 
received totally different upbringings. Catholic school pupils will look 
at many things “‘sub specie eternitatis,”’ a view completely lacking with 
those who do not enjoy a religious training. Disputes will arise and the 
settlement will follow the line of least resistance. Many Catholic views 
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and practices are not understood by others, and very often non-Catholic 
children have already become antagonistic to certain things that were 
ridiculed or condemned by their parents or older brothers and sisters. 
At first, Catholic children will state the duty of attending Mass, going 
to Confession or assisting at a special devotion as a self-understood rea- 
son for not taking part in any game that interferes with these duties; 
but soon the differently trained child will urge upon the Catholic that 
there is a more convenient way of living, one not requiring a curtailing 
of enjoyment. The consequence frequently is that self-denial is not 
practised and “human respect” is cultivated. Thus, two factors enter 
the life of a child that may soon nullify the best religious training, at 
least to a great extent. Some means to prevent this are: a supervised 
choice of companions; instructing children and adults about the dangers 
that lurk in pulling under one yoke with the infidel; the cultivation of 
the grace and spirit of Confirmation, which is a fighting and militant 
spirit, not a spirit that seeks peace at any cost, even if it is not conducive 
to eternal peace. It is almost unbelievable, but a fact, that secular 
education is rapidly becoming directly atheistic in its effects, and that 
God, instead of being a fact to reckon with, is being changed into an in- 
spirational idea useful in bringing about consolation and emotion. 

Although the danger of infection seems to be in the air, it is well to 
distinguish between intimate and occasional or spontaneous companion- 
ship. The former needs more attention; the closer the contact, the 
greater the danger of infection. It is often asserted that, since all creeds 
and races live together, they cannot well be separated. This is a very 
general statement and only partly true. One may go too far in segre- 
gating as well as in mixing. There is a difference between the associa- 
tion of adults and that of children. The former are supposed to have 
matured in the Faith, and consequently should be able to take care of 
their interests in diverse fields. This cannot be said about children, 
whose character and mind are still in the process of formation and de- 
velopment; they are still unable to face the world without running risks. 
Intimate association with others is becoming more and more dangerous, 
since the non-Catholic spirit is becoming more tolerant and liberal, in- 
viting Catholics to become likewise in the wrong sense. The aim of 
Catholic Action is none other than to unite Catholics on a solid front 
against lukewarmness, sin, and error. For Christ’s soldiers; as for the 
state militia, there must be a training period away from the battlefield 
before the young warrior is ready to go into action. 


Creation of Desirable Companionships 


But as far as companionship and association are concerned, a merely 
negative protection is not sufficient. Positive provisions for desirable 
companionship must be made. This the Catholic schools provide 
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partly for the children. For the others, religious societies and clubs 
must be organized that have no affiliation whatever with organizations 
not completely under the jurisdiction and pastorate of the Church; 
otherwise, the special end intended cannot be reached effectively. 
There are other enemies of childhood during the period of spiritual 
development and the preparation for Christian living, like the press, 
amusements, scandal, customs, etc., but to these we will return later. 


Sermon Outline 


Entering the house, the three Wise Men found the Infant with Jesus 
and Mary caring for and protecting the Child. Christian parents may 
learn from them how to lay the foundation for Christian living. 

The earliest preparation for practical Christianity begins with Bap- 
tism. The early training proceeds step by step. Prayer, example, 
practice, and instruction follow or accompany each other. In this, all 
members of the family must codperate by practical example. 

The time for entering school brings different problems. A school 
must be provided. Unless attendance is practically impossible, there 
is no legitimate choice except a Catholic school. During school life 
adults must coédperate with the child as well as the school. They must 
not ruin the child by scandal nor undermine the authority of teachers. 
Both would be harmful. 

Companionship is another problem that makes its appearance at an 
early age. Companions may influence views. They may create false 
human respect. Watchfulness is essential and good companionship; 
desirable playmates must be provided. 

Catholic Action may be suggested as circumstances demand. Suit- 
able topics would be: timely Baptism; increase of pupils in the parochial 
school; building of a school; school fund society; Holy Childhood and 
church societies; parent-teacher council; distributive justice in Catho- 
lic school support, etc. 

RECOMMENDED READING: Pope Pius XI, Encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth; Cohausz, S.J., The Pope and Christian Education 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 


II. The Adolescent’s Wisdom and Views 


(First SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY) 





Jesus absented Himself from the family circle without the knowledge 
of Mary and Joseph. His parents became worried about their twelve- 
year-old Son, and looked for Him among the relatives and friends. 
The Temple school was the last place they searched. In this they 
acted much like modern parents. However, they found Him in good 
company among the doctors, and “and all that heard Him were as- 


tonished at His wisdom and His answers” (Luke, ii. 42-52). Boys and 
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girls who leave the elementary parish schools to enter higher Catholic 
educational institutions are in as good company as Jesus was. It is 
about those who leave the ‘“Temple schools’’ and enter schools without 
religious influence that we are mostly concerned to-day, and about 
these Catholic Action should concern itself. 

In a family, the worry grows with the development of the children. 
In many cases, the first graduation exercise inaugurates changes in 
practices, views and ideals that are not always an improvement. They 
are often decidedly harmful in their effects upon all the members. 
Whence these intellectual and moral changes? What are their main 
causes? What can be done to prevent or at least lessen the harm? 
These are questions of great importance to young and old, and the solu- 
tion of the accompanying problems requires a Catholic Action of no 
little force and of much perseverance. 


Embarrassing Intellectual and Moral Changes in Adolescents 


Mary and Joseph were astonished at the wisdom of Jesus. Their 
wonder was natural. Divine Wisdom revealed itself to them. The 
wisdom that was His from all eternity Jesus showed gradually, as hu- 
mans are wont to do. In the Christian family the growing children 
express their knowledge likewise gradually. This demonstration of 
wisdom is often a cause of joy to the parents, but equally often the 
parents are astonished, and ask themselves the question: ‘‘Where did 
he get these ideas? Such things were never heard nor believed in our 
home!’ If adolescents attend public high schools and colleges, the 
answer is comparatively easy. The majority of teachers are atheists 
and the text-books support their views. Christianity, religion and re- 
velation are attacked in biology and zodlogy; they are denounced in 
economics, sociology and geology; they are ridiculed in ethics, psy- 
chology and philosophy; they are neglected in reading and literature. 
History is proposed on a deterministic basis. Even such exact sciences 
as astronomy and mathematics are made occasions to weaken faith 
and morality. Closely related to atheism is communism. Atheistic 
professors, followers of Nietzsche and Marx, are inclined towards com- 
munism, if they are not actually rabid communists. What ideas will 
pupils get from such a one-sided education, and what attitudes will they 
bring into the family circle? They will but repeat what they have 
heard: ‘God is an inspirational idea. Religion is a man-made con- 
trivance to keep the people from asserting themselves. There is no 
authority, and hence man is the only judge of his life.” 

Now, if young people introduce such teachings and principles into 
the family and act accordingly, need parents wonder why undesirable 
changes take place in their home? The results of modern education are 
deplored the world over. There are other causes of our social de- 
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generacy besides God-less education, but this is the most important, 
since it is the most destructive and universal. The enemies of Chris- 
tianity to-day are the “‘intellectuals.” 


Gross Abuse of Academic Freedom by Modern Educationists 


“His mother kept all these words in her heart.’’ Pondering over the 
views and ideas of their adolescent children, parents may well shake their 
heads. Their well-meant instructions, imparted according to the faith 
that is within them, are rejected as simple and old-fashioned. Their 
warnings are not heeded because parental authority has been syste- 
matically undermined. Their invitations to acts of religion and works 
of piety and devotion are ridiculed by their children as mere activities 
for old folks needing the consolation and emotion of religion. Under 
such conditions many a parent loses courage and acquiesces in the 
thought: ‘What is the use? Better keep the peace!” But there is no 
peace in the heart of the adolescents. They may cry: ‘‘Peace, peace,” 
but, as Saint Augustine says, there is no peace for the human heart 
unless it rests in God. Only life according to the precepts of religion— 
the will of God—brings true peace within and without. 

It may well be possible that parents are often unable to refute the 
sophistries peddled out by “modern” public educators. Moreover, 
public education of to-day is to great extent immoral. It proposes 
more or less plausible theories as established truths, although they 
run counter to revealed and proved truths. It abuses academic free- 
dom to teach the truth by prostituting truth and by insisting upon the 
acceptance by the student of its false theories and doctrines; otherwise 
the student has no chance of obtaining a degree. | 


Catholic Action Indispensable 


Under such circumstances, it is undeniably important to heed the 
call to Catholic Action, and express it in prayer, service, and defense. 
More than ever must the Church pray for her youth, and the parents 
for and with their children. The children’s Guardian Angel should be 
for them an object of special and increasing veneration and devotion. 
Neglect of the common family prayers should not be tolerated, and all 
members should take part in them. Those who refuse to do so, must be 
made to feel that their standing with God and the family is compromised 
by such conduct. Although this may not act immediately as a correc- 
tive, it may become preventive and will at least retard the progress from 
practical Catholicity to modern paganism and worse. 


Special Dangers 


_ But more must be done by adults to protect children and adolescents 
in the home. They must watch what enters the home. At present we 
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shall confine ourselves to educational dangers. Among these, lecture 
courses over the radio deserve special consideration. They are multiply- 
ing and are furnished by large public universities and colleges. Some 
of these lectures are good, but a number of them express the atheistic 
trend in public education. Among the latter are especially those on 
philosophy, psychology, evolution, eugenics, the family, religion, and 
other social sciences. Since the printed editions of these lectures that 
have come to this writer’s desk are more or less objectionable inasmuch 
as they disseminate falsehoods and wrong views and principles, the 
spoken word cannot have been less so. It is a bad policy to listen to 
such broadcasts with a view to learning what others have to say on the 
subject, because a correction does not follow the false impressions that 
may have been created. Many of the views presented as something 
new are really old errors that have been refuted centuries ago. 

Equally obnoxious are some of the reading courses issued by the 
Federal Office of Education, State Universities and some Public Li- 
braries. Many of these reading courses include books that have been 
placed on the Index, and, therefore, must not be read by Catholics 
without ecclesiastical permission. Among the courses promoted by the 
Federal Office of Education, the following contain such books or are 
otherwise obnoxious: Numbers 2, 3, 6 revised, 7 revised, and 33. Asa 
rule, the reading courses on technical subjects are very good, but all 
others should be scrutinized as to their contents and fitness for Catholic 
youth. An equally rigorous supervision should be exercised over the 
readings which teachers suggest, and over books lying around the house 
and therefore easily accessible to younger members of the family. To 
watch over all that enters the home and to banish whatever may cause 
harm, is truly Catholic Action. 


United Action Indispensable to Protect Youth 


“Jesus advanced in wisdom and age and grace with God and man.” 
The care of Mary and Joseph doubtless contributed to the physical 
and mental progress of Our Lord. For thirty years He lived in the 
Holy Family and was subject to God and man. With our modern 
youth the care which the individual family can bestow is not sufficient 
to protect it against the evil of modern education. What is needed 
is the united service and action of many members of the family of Christ, 
the Church. 

What service can Catholic Action render to youth? It may bring 
before the young man the truth that shall make him whole. There was a 
time when the word of God carried great weight, and the counsels and 
warnings of bishops and priests were well received. This is no longer 
the case with our publicly educated adolescents. The character of the 
priesthood has been openly or secretly but effectively discredited by 
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“modern” educators. The priest has been singled out as the enemy of 
all that is modern and progressive. The demands of the priest have 
been called outrageous, and their exhortations to virtue and religion 
are said to be the necessary consequences of their one-sided professional 
training. This greatly hampers our influence. 


Organization of Educated Laity a Vital Need 


The time has arrived when the educated laity must assist in rendering 
services to youth, and unless it does, Catholicism will become as dead here 
as it is at present in some of the Latin countries. First of all, Catholic 
educators in public institutions must cease to teach what they know to be 
against their Faith and convictions. To continue to do so is a denial of 
the Faith and cannot be justified under any circumstances. Study 
circles must be organized in which our youth attending public educational 
institutions are to be gathered and led to see the correctness of the 
Catholic side, the reasonableness of Catholic doctrine, the soundness 
of Scholastic philosophy, the immutability of Christian morality, and 
the hollowness and falsity of all that runs counter to divine revelation. 
This is a service which the laity can render, and for which the clergy 
must provide leadership. Moreover, the laity can establish libraries in 
which text-books refuting erroneous doctrines and setting forth the 
truth are made available to Catholic students. These books are not 
obtainable in public institutional libraries, nor is there hope that public 
librarians will place them on the shelves. Finally, a vigilance committee 
might be organized for the purpose of examining the text-books used by 
students and to select effective and prophylactic literature. The action 
of the students themselves must consist in accepting the services and 
coéperating to the fullest extent. 


Positive Action Must Be Instituted 


But all this is merely protective, and does not do away with the cause 
of the evil, because it is not assertive. On the one hand, the Supreme 
Court has declared that parents have the fundamental right under the 
Constitution to select for their children the education they consider 
best; on the other hand, the States have issued compulsory education 
laws that force many Catholics to accept an education that is against 
their conscience and infringes upon their religious liberty. To provide 
a Catholic higher education for all our children is for the present simply 
impossible. These facts put atheistic education in the category of 
unjust aggressors against which Catholics have not only the right but 
also the duty to defend themselves. They will have the power to remedy 
conditions, if all rally to the assistance of our youth and help it to help 
itself. 

Here it is where real Catholic Action should be inaugurated. Since the 
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atheistic and communistic professors will not clean house themselves 
and since they enjoy an enormous power by publicity, a means similar 
to that used against the motion picture producers will be the most 
productive of good results. A strong and united protest of parents 
would undoubtedly get a sympathetic hearing and would secure the 
assistance of other Christian denominations, whose leaders are looking 
for and eager for practical suggestions. This may be reinforced by a 
demand for greater economy in public education and a reduction of big 
salaries. The payment of fees by students who can afford it might 
be suggested, since there is no valid reason why others should pay for 
what they cannot use and towards which those who do use it could 
contribute something. As a last resort, a demand should be made for 
the removal of instructors who abuse academic freedom and destroy 
religious liberty.! 


Enrolment of the Students in This Crusade 


The students should enter into this phase of Catholic Action whole- 
heartedly. They are the ones who will gain or lose. Hence, they 
should combine in societies, federations and study clubs; should hold 
protest meetings together with other Christian associations (if this 
course is deemed desirable), and should strike for redress if nothing else 
avails. The Communists are very active in these matters, and their 
activities and zeal are worthy of a better cause. This is not an incite- 
ment to riot and insubordination but an arousal from sleep and a call 
to youth to rally in defense of their immortal souls. It may mean 
quarrels, hardships and perhaps suffering, but we are children of the 
Saints, born and anointed to fight adverse powers. If nothing else 
should result, it will at least make our young people watchful and care- 
ful in accepting everything that is offered to them as “‘science’’ and 
“new discoveries.” 

Conditions are now bad, but they are rapidly growing worse. Week 
after week the text-books of different public high schools and colleges 
reach the desk of the present writer. The objectionable authors grow 
more numerous and much bolder. Intolerance in other countries 
against the godless type of educators has driven a number of these 
professors to our shores. They work hard. They train the teachers 
for our public elementary schools, and it will not be long before our 
whole public educational system is permeated with a poison whose 
effects will greatly surprise those who complacently believe in the 
inherent goodness of our American institutions. 


1 A text-book in Elementary Physics, written by officials of the N. Y. Department 
of Education and used in many of our Catholic high schools, opens with an atheistic 
premise. 
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Our Spiritual Endeavors Also Must Be Increased 


To the thought of the Introit of the Mass of to-day, ‘“Make a joyful 
noise unto God, all ye lands,’’ the Gradual adds: ‘Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel who alone doeth wondrous things. The mountains 
shall receive peace for the people and the little hills righteousness.” 
It fits our subject perfectly. The call for educational reform is cer- 
tainly ‘‘a joyful noise unto God.’’ Mountains of protest, of united 
efforts, will bring the peace of conscientiousness to the people and 
righteousness to minorities. Success, however, does not depend ex- 
clusively on our own efforts, but primarily on God “who does wondrous 
things.” Whilst deliberating on Catholic Action, we most not forget 
spiritual endeavor. Very recently Pope Pius XI reminds us of this: 
“Some may still continue to think that the so-called ‘passive’ virtues 
have long ago lost their importance, and that the place of the old 
monastic asceticism must be taken by a new program of action, in which 
the active virtues have a wider field.... Everyone must realize that 
those who practised quietly the apostolate of prayer and penance did 
more for the growth of the Church and the welfare of mankind than 
those who labored in God’s vineyard by means of external activities.’’ 
Hence, both forms of activity must be combined. 

That our youth should grow strong before God, is of the utmost 
importance. In fact, should religious fervor and strength lack, all our 
efforts in behalf of youth would be in vain. This becomes evident in 
times of trouble and trial, as witnessed to-day in several countries. 
What is being done in other lands to strengthen youth in grace? What is 
being done in obedience to the injunction of the Apostle in the Epistle: 
“That you present your bodies a living sacrifice... your reasonable 
service. ..not conformed to this world. ..but reformed. ..that you may 
prove...the perfect will of God...not to be more wise than it be- 
hoveth to be wise, but to be wise unto sobriety.... So we, being many, 
are one body in Christ” (Rom., xii. 1-5)? Young people should be not 
only instructed and exhorted to pray, but also fortified by solemn 
renewals of the grace of Confirmation that is within them. Fitting 
ceremonies and a gripping liturgy should surround these renewals. 
Such renewals held at opportune times would also strengthen our 
adolescents tremendously in the battle against the dark powers that 
invade their intellect. They would give them that heroic strength that 
we admire in the youthful martyrs. 


Sermon Outline 


Jesus is found in the Temple among the doctors. ‘All that heard Him 
were astonished.” In many cases the first graduation exercises in life 


2 Apostolic Constitution, ‘‘Umbratilem romotamque” (July 8, 1934). 
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inaugurate perceptible changes in the views, ideals and practices in 
adolescents that are often decidedly harmful. 

Whence these embarrassing intellectual and moral changes at the be- 
ginning of adolescence? They are principally caused by the godless edu- 
cation so universally dispensed in our public higher educational institu- 
tions. There are other causes but we cannot consider them at present. 

The evil is great and is rapidly increasing in extent. It clamors for 
Catholic Action in which all must unite. Educational dangers must be 
removed or neutralized, and positive steps must be taken to guard the 
rights of our youth. 

Our spiritual zeal and endeavor must be increased. The Epistle sug- 
gests how this may be brought about. The renewal of the grace of Con- 
firmation would strengthen the adolescent tremendously. 

RECOMMENDED READING: Besides the books suggested in the preced- 
ing and following Conference, consult the Most Rev. Edwin O’Hara, 
“Religious Study Clubs,” in The Commonweal (September 28, 1934); 
Pastoral Letter of the German Bishops in The Acolyte (October-Novem- 
ber, 1934). 


III. Adolescents’ Behavior 
(SECOND SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY) 


The marriage feast at Cana was important enough to elicit the pres- 
ence of Jesus. He attended with His mother and disciples, and used 
the occasion to elevate matrimony and to inaugurate His public career. 
During thirty years He had laid the foundation for this event in the 
privacy of the Holy Family, emphasizing thereby the importance of the 
home. The first act of Christ after leaving His family circle was to 
begin the organization of the new family of God by working the first 
miracle at the establishment of a new home, thus adding a supernatural 
significance to an otherwise natural event. Seemingly, a lack of prepara- 
tion on the part of the couple furnished the occasion. They had not 
enough wine. It caused embarrassment from the start. 


Vocational Training of Children 


For every state of life some preparation is needed, and—in so far as 
the number of persons it affects and its consequences are concerned—no 
other state is so important as the married state. The guidance and 
education of growing youth towards this state should not be delayed 
until late adolescence; in fact, the general preparation cannot begin 
too early. At the beginning of puberty nature itself presents a period 
during which boys and girls (who do not differ much at an earlier period) 
drift apart and become seemingly antagonistic and antipathetic towards 
each other. This interval, before they approach each other again 
moved by sexual urges, is best suited to make a vocational decision and 
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to lay the foundation for a holy and happy family life. Not all will 
marry, but the comparatively few who prepare for the priesthood or 
embrace religious life will be already in ecclesiastical institutions be- 
fore the end of this interval, or will get special training in novitiates. 
Hence, they do not concern us at present. 


Remarkable Changes in Conduct of Growing Boys 


When boys arrive at their early teens, remarkable changes in conduct 
sometimes take place. Not understanding the causes, parents may 
ask themselves the question: ‘‘Whence this peculiar behavior all at 
once?’ They often feel that it cannot be ascribed to education alone, 
since these changes in manners and conduct will be found also in boys 
who have enjoyed the best Catholic schooling the parents could pro- 
vide. There are many other causes, and knowing them will make it 
easier to apply correction and protection. 

Of late, there has been a tendency to proclaim from the housetops the 
shortcomings and vices of youth and to assume that youth in general , 
is not what it ought to be. That our boys of to-day differ from those of 
preceding generations is natural and to be expected, but this does not 
necessarily mean that they are worse. Boys who are physically or 
mentally or morally abnormal still constitute but a small minority, 
and the approach to the boy problems of to-day should start confidently 
from the good that is still inherent in human nature even after its fall. 
The differences between boys of our times and those who preceded them 
are great, it is true, but many of these differences, if judged in the light 
of present conditions, are really improvements. 

On the other hand, age-old evils are still rampant and show themselves 
more openly, and the number of delinquencies is growing larger and the 
age level of the perpetrators is getting lower. Disobedience is justified 
in a manner that would have aroused amazement a few decades ago. 
Anger turns more frequently into physical harm. Lying and stealing 
constitute the bulk of delinquencies. Skepticism is more unconcernedly 
revealed, and might perhaps better be called a growing indifference to 
all religious and moral obligations. These, together with sexual dis- 
orders (usually not so frequent and serious among Catholic boys of this 
age as some would lead us to believe), are the problems confronting 
parents, priests and educators. Since all the problems mentioned are 
moral and most of them sinful, they challenge the care of all who by 
nature, grace or duty are concerned about the young. A response to 
this challenge will provide a solid basis for a future family life. 


Causes of Current Disorders Among Boys 


The causes for present-day disorders among boys are partly general 
and partly particular or personal. Human weakness, lukewarmness, 
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the neglect of prayer and Sacraments, and scandal are failings that al- 
ways have characterized mankind. That we find them prevalent to- 
day is no cause for wonder. They have always demanded consideration 
in the fight against Satan, the world, and the flesh. However, every 
period in history brings with it particular causes and often at the same 
time a better knowledge of the causes that produce deplorable effects. 
The latter knowledge is important if we are to apply remedies that will 
be accepted and, in consequence, will prove effective, provided grace 
is not neglected. Purely natural remedies are of little avail. 

The particular or personal causes for the apparent and really ab- 
normal behavior of growing boys are partly natural and partly environ- 
mental. Adolescence is a period of transition, as yet unsettled one 
way or the other. The good that was implanted during earlier child- 
hood has not as yet been permanently accepted; in fact, there is great 
danger that, at least for a time, it will be rejected, modified or simply 
neglected. All this is brought about mainly by physical, mental, and 
emotional developments that take place rapidly after the twelfth or 
thirteenth year. The bulk of the body increases; the sexual organs 
experience effects of the hitherto latent sex-life; the blood receives 
additional ingredients that influence the emotions; and all this, to- 
gether with a physical weakening resulting from too rapid growth, un- 
balances the physical behavior of youth for a longer or shorter time. 
Together with the body the mind develops, but more slowly. In the 
course of time, new fields of knowledge are invaded, new observations 
are made, additional facts and ideas are found, and with the accumula- 
tion of mental achievements doubts about this or that make their ap- 
pearance. Still lacking the experience required for balanced judgments, 
youth turns to radical tendencies and harsh pronouncements about 
existing or imagined evils, because these are the easiest means to get 
coveted attention. Like the interval of youth, these phenomena too 
will pass, but, if these perverted views are left uninfluenced by proofs 
and explanations or are fostered by adverse forces, some of them may 
remain and influence the entire adult life.' 


1 As an example, some of the statements made by adolescents before a large crowd 
of educators and social workers may serve: 

A young Communist assailed the Federal Government and added that greed, envy, 
ambition and lust are potent factors in demoralizing the young. A boy scout said: 
“T advocate birth control and subsidizing of families by the government.’’ Another 
boy said: ‘You people are our leaders, but we don’t know whether we can trust you. 
We can’t say whether the profit or the service motive is best for America.’’ To this, 
the noted Catholic educator, Jerold O’Neill, remarks in a Letter to the Editor (No- 
vember 9): “‘I was a bit amazed that so many of the distinguished participants and 
guests approved so flatteringly of the opinions and conclusions presented. . . . The 
young folks must of necessity have made up their minds that they had voiced 
the wisdom of Solon, and that they had advanced the panacea for all ills. . . . There is 
a spice of danger to the whole matter.” It may be added that, although a Catholic 
Youth Movement was mentioned as one of the sponsors of the Conference, no Catho- 
lic organization took any active part in the scandalous affair. 
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Emotional and External Causes of Disorders 


Lacking most of the other means of realization, the will to create 
induces youth to look for emotional escapades wherever boys imagine 
they may be safely enjoyed. This urge to create and experience is good 
in itself. It has produced geniuses and Saints. But its manifestations 
often show undesirable traits that may later on turn into drunkenness, 
rioting, vice, and waste of health and property. The reason why human 
nature carries within itself a cause of evil, is of course original sin and its 
effects upon mankind. 

Equally powerful as the interior causes in bringing about deflections 
from the path of righteousness may be exterior causes. The more 
important of these are scandal, opportunities for doing wrong, and 
human respect. Scandal covers seduction, bad example of others, 
encouragements by friends, false education, publicity, particular 
friendships, and other agencies of Satan. About these the Master says: 
“Tt must needs be that scandals come; but woe to the world because of 
scandals” (Matt., xviii. 7; cfr. Matt., xxiii). 

Opportunities for doing wrong are plentiful at present. The aggrega- 
tion of large numbers of people of different races, nationalities, beliefs 
and cultures in our large cities and the miserable housing conditions in 
overpopulated districts bring about unwholesome, if often unavoidable, 
contacts. The numerous commercial and public places offering enter- 
tainment of questionable morality, the facility of escaping surveillance 
by auto trips, and the indifference of adults about everything that does 
not strictly concern themselves, are other potent causes of delinquency 
among boys. 


False Human Respect a Fertile Source of Disorders 


Moreover, the soon-to-be adult desires to be like adults. He hates 
to differ from the crowd, even in the matter of superiority in virtue. 
Now, if this false “human respect” brings about disastrous results 
even among adults, how much greater must its influence be upon the 
young, who are not as yet stable in their judgment and not inured in 
virtue! The effects of false human respect among adults are: divorce 
and re-marriage, indifference to religious duties among suburbanites 
and the fashionable, the sending of Catholic children to socially promi- 
nent public and secular schools, the imitation of immoral fashions and 
dances, the refusal to submit to the laws of abstinence in restaurants, 
the neglect of parish and diocesan rules, birth control, and many other 
transgressions. Boys do what they see or hear others do, especially 
if it is sensational or exciting. This fact needs no further proof. A 
morning trip in the bus or street-car will show in what our young people 
are interested. They all read the most immoral, radical, sensational, or 
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otherwise undesirable tabloids in circulation. Very few, if any, are seen 
with a conservative or educational paper or book, unless they are pre- 
paring for school. Boys and youths surround the radical speakers on 
the street corners and public squares; attend dancing and petting 
parties; take auto rides and visit movies and vaudeville houses that 
are not much better than brothels. They brag about their experiences, 
and it is to a great extent “human respect” and lack of self-respect that 
makes them walk the broad way to perdition. It is evident that not all 
the occasions can be removed, but it is certain that many influences 
may be weakened, and that our boys may be fortified so as to be more 
alert and better able to overcome the temptations. 


Catholic Action in Behalf of Youth 


Catholic Action inquires what can be done in the home to combat 
conditions such as are found to exist. Education, although absolutely 
necessary, is not a sufficient corrective, since the forces mentioned are 
so numerous that they will neutralize the best instruction imparted. 
The causes of evil are with adults as well as with boys; hence, con- 
certed action is needed. 

Adults everywhere must codperate in removing causes of scandal, 
and all members of the home must exercise Catholic Action in behalf 
of youth. Mary, the Mother of Jesus, gives us’a perfect example of 
how to go about it. She observed the embarrassment caused by the 
lack of wine; she understood what it meant to the newly-weds, and 
her sympathy was aroused. Having confidence in her Divine Son and 
His power, she prayed to Him, she was heard, and the lack was supplied. 
It made no difference to her whether the unpleasant situation was caused 
by negligence or lack of foresight; her only desire was to remove the 
deficiency. That the intention and action of Mary was pleasing to God, 
is shown by the granting of her request through Christ’s first miracle, 
and by the fact that it is announced wherever and whenever this Gospel 
is read. 


We Must Study the Youthful Standpoint 


Perfectly in harmony with the action of Mary is the program for 
Catholic Action outlined by St. Paul in the Epistle of the Mass. It 
stresses the exercise and need of understanding, sympathy, confidence, 
and other important aids. The Apostle advises: ‘‘Rule with careful- 
ness.” Act not on the spur of the moment. Parents and adults must 
place themselves in the position of the children, and must consider 
their troubles from their particular viewpoint. By studying the child 
and its problems, adults and children will become of ‘‘one mind one 
towards another...without dissimulation’”’; both parents will hate 
“that which is evil, cleaving to that which is good.” Thus, adults who 
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rule will show “‘mercy with cheerfulness,’”’ and children may be induced 
to chivalrous obedience—‘“‘in honor preventing one another.’’ Chivy- 
alry is a fruit of love based on understanding and appreciation. 


Sympathy—Not Rigor—Needed 


Out of this understanding also grows sympathy. In many cases a 
boy is not to blame for not acting according to established adult views 
and customs, and in such cases he needs sympathy rather than rigor. 
“Loving one another with the charity of brotherhood,” however, does 
not mean that a// misconduct should be attributed to causes other than 
the wickedness of the individual. Judgment must be exercised “in 
carefulness, not slothful.’”” Sympathy must be extended at the proper 
time: “‘Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep.” 
Punishment must be tempered by mercy. Virtue deserves joyful 
acknowledgment and an exhortation to continue. Culprits who ‘‘weep” 
on account of guilt, should not be crushed by punishment; rather they 
should be made to feel that wrongdoing cannot be condoned—in such a 
manner, however, that self-confidence and hope of improvement is not 
destroyed. 

Boys must retain confidence in themselves and in the strength of 
grace. Adults must retain confidence in boys and in the power of God 
who made them, and who loves all His creatures.  ‘‘Serving the Lord: 
rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation.” It is true that forming the 
character of the young is a difficult process, often tedious, and perhaps 
disappointing. Nevertheless, ‘curse not.’”’ Worries are intermingled 
with joys, and this makes the patient bearing of a burden much easier. 
It would be entirely contrary to Catholic Action if adults should go 
so far as to curse the young. God might permit a temporal evil as a 
punishment. No matter how heavy the cross is that some children 
place on the shoulders of those whom they should love and respect, the 
apostolic injunction stands: “Bless them that persecute you.” It may 
be hard, but it is beneficial. 

Finally, St. Paul advises rulers, ministers, teachers and others in 
authority to use additional means according to the gift and grace 
given to them by God. He advises: ‘Be instant in prayer.’’ The 
prayer of Mary elicited a never-ending gratitude on the part of the bride 
and groom. It was the prayer of St. Monica that brought about the 
conversion of Augustine and laid the foundation for his holy and fruitful 
life. It was the prayer of Moses that saved the children of Isreal and 
made them again willing to submit to the Law of Jehovah. 

“Communicating to the necessities of the Saints.”” Temporal well- 
being is so important that Our Lord included a petition to this effect 
in the Our Father, and provided wine at the marriage feast. Every- 
thing to which the young are entitled must be, as far as possible, pro- 
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vided for them. The body as well as the soul must be considered. 
“Pursue hospitality.’”’ Let the home be such that it appeals to boys 
more than the places fraught with danger. Provide for them within 
the family or in connection with the family those little enjoyments that 
make life more attractive. They are satisfied if they get them and do 
not ask for. much more. A few tools or implements, a place to play or 
create, and some hobbies will go far in keeping them from undesirable 
activities. “Not minding high things, but consenting to the humble’’— 
a little means so much to them. 

The Epistle, instead of being read before the Gospel, might be read 
at this time in order to impress more deeply upon the faithful the 
practical advice of the Apostle of the Gentiles. If heeded, belief will 
turn into practice and virtue into action. The Great Commandment 
will be fulfilled, and an ideal life may result as the outgrowth of the 
ideals implanted in boyhood. As far as boys are concerned, this, of 
course, depends upon their coéperation with adults and the grace of God. 
Their part consists in fulfilling the duties of childhood by observing the 
Fourth Commandment. 


Sermon Outline 


The Gospel relates the establishment of a new home and what hap- 
pened on that occasion. Something was lacking in the preparation, 
causing an embarrassment. For every state of life a preparation is 
needed, and this preparation must begin in early childhood. A general 
preparation for family life will benefit most boys. 

Implanting good traits is in itself not sufficient. Evil traits must 
be eradicated. Remarkable changes in conduct are often observed 
with growing boys. They become a problem. Their undesirable 
manifestations are manifold and often embarrassing. 

The causes for change in behavior are not only general (like human 
weakness and the effects of original sin), but also personal and en- 
vironmental. The eradication of delinquency is a task that concerns 
all. 

Catholic Action demands that this problem be tackled concertedly, 
properly, and effectively. The action of Mary as told in the Gospel 
indicates that the action of adults in behalf of boys should be based on 
understanding, patience, and sympathy. The Epistle presents to us an 
outline as to what form and quality the action should have. Observing 
this, a good foundation will be laid for the development of a truly 
Christian state of adult life. 

RECOMMENDED READING: McCarthy, Training the Adolescent (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee); Boy Guidance (Benziger Brothers, New 
York City). 
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The Training of Girls for Catholic Action 
By Daniev A. Lorp, §.J. 
I. The Problem 


(THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE EPIPHANY) 


Anyone who attempts to shape the destinies of the modern Catholic 
girl has a full-time job and an exciting one. He must bring to his task 
infinite patience and an understanding heart, hope that rises superior to 
endless disappointments, and courage to grapple with an embattled 
world struggling for the soul of womankind. He—or, in the case of the 
mother, she—must be a practical psychologist, something of a mind- 
reader, a sound and wholesome Dorothy Dix, a shock-proof realist, a 
confessor, and a confirmed optimist. 

For the battle of the century is being waged with women as the prize. 
Christ, who loved young women with the tenderest affection, finds Him- 
self confronted by all the forces of brilliant evil in a struggle to win the 
young woman’s allegiance and with this the future of the next genera- 
tion. Bolshevism appeals directly to young girls. Each dictator sets 
up his program to win the women, young and old. The anti-moralists 
have gone with frightening success to some woman or other who es- 
pouses every possible cause that attacks home, family, marriage, the 
sacredness of love, womanly purity, maidenly modesty. 

The modern young woman has been suffering (without any fault of 
hers) from a rush of liberty to the head. The cultivated selfishness of 
the past half-century has been eloquently preached to her, and she has 
been taught to practise it in a thousand ways too well known to require 
more than a passing indication. And literally millions of young women 
have been effectively wooed away from faith in God, in established re- 
ligion, in Christ, or the simple decencies of life. 

Parents have grown almost timorous in the presence of their daugh- 
ters. Out of an abounding love, they have given them wide liberties 
and privileges which were often more perilous than satisfying. We find 
parents first willingly turning their children over to the school, and then 
more than a little irritated when the teacher has not proved a substitute 
for father, mother, and all things else, and the school has failed to do its 
own work and the work of the home as well. 

This is the gloomy side of the problem. The pleasanter side is easily 
seen by parent or priest or educator. In spite of the courtship by evil, 
the Catholic girl has remained remarkably good. She is sound at heart 
and pure in soul, perhaps more sturdy simply because she has battled 
for the virtues she possesses. Certainly these days she is no hothouse 
blossom; she has brought her virtue to bright flower against the batter- 
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ing of countless storms and the vicious whipping of winds and lightning. 

The modern girl is in close contact with the Blessed Sacrament. For 
that we can thank the great Pius X. She has been fortunate in the 
young women Saints given to her in this age: The Little Flower, of 
course; St. Joan of Arc as an example of militant Catholicity; a re- 
awakened interest in St. Theresa the elder, and a positive enthusiasm 
for that pioneer of Catholic Action among women, Catherine of Siena. 

Given half a chance, the modern girl has responded most eagerly to 
opportunities of working for the Faith, both here and in foreign countries. 
Thousands of young women flocked to Rome last year to assure the 
Holy Father of their alert participation in the cause of advancing the 
Kingdom of Christ. Mexican young women are going to prison in 
Mexico for their Faith. Spanish young women are triumphantly carry- 
ing the battle of the Church to the polls. French young women often 
seem the outstanding hope of the Church in France. And in America 
young women and girls have responded with quick alacrity to Catholic 
Action as worked out for them in the Sodality of Our Lady, the Catho- 
lic Students’ Mission Crusade, the Handmaids of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the Catholic Instruction League, and Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. Actual proof of their goodness while the world strains to be in- 
creasingly alluring, these girls with whom we are working are entering 
the difficult Religious Orders in increasing numbers, becoming mission- 
aries, contemplatives, teaching nuns, social service Sisters. 

Certainly the Holy Father was thinking largely of women when he 
stressed his program for Catholic Action. The age that is turning the 
newly developed liberties of women into every line of activity (political, 
social, business, economic, charitable, professional), and lifting women 
with a dizzy sweep into positions of national and international power, 
was not going to be allowed by the Pope to monopolize their abilities 
for evil or for the temporal frivolities of the world. If the faces of 
women are, thanks to the motion picture projector, the best known 
faces in the world, the faces of many Catholic women and girls must 
also become well known, as that of Mary Immaculate is known or the 
Little Flower of Jesus. If women have proved they can do brilliant 
things in science and business and art, they must be given a chance 
to prove that they can do even more brilliant things for Christ and 
His beloved souls. 


Woman’s Chief Spheres in Catholic Action 


Yet, the Church and the Holy Father have been convinced that it must 
be brought home to girls and young women that their first fields for 
Catholic Action are the fields for which they have been fitted by God 
and nature. They will still do their supreme work in the home and the 
convent. 
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In laying down the foundation of Catholic Action for young women 
nothing is more fundamental than the stressing of this double career, 
The modern age which has exalted the glamorous woman has thrown 
into purposeful shadow the mother and the nun. Home, according to 
the “modern,” is the place for stupid women who can’t quite make a 
go of it in the more adventurous careers. Motherhood is the part- 
time job which requires what little attention the lady novelist can 
spare from writing her latest best seller, or which a woman lawyer can 
handle adequately between cases. Home is something that any 
woman can manage competently on two hours a day by passing her 
children off on the schools while she devotes her real energies to pet 
charities or municipal and professional affairs. 

As for the convent, in the mind of the “‘modern’’ it is the refuge of the 
inept and cowardly—something out of key with the times, to be treated 
romantically in “The Kingdom of God” or sentimentally in ‘The 
Cradle Song,’”’ but not to be taken seriously by the girl who wishes 
to march along in swift tempo to the exhilerating music of our age. 


The First Requisite for Girls 


So at the very foundation of Catholic Action for girls must come a 
deep love for and keen appreciation of Mary, Virgin and Mother, ex- 
emplar chosen by God Himself for the guidance of His beloved young 
women—Mary, holding her virginity with the close embrace of a vow, 
sheltering a child with all the love of a heart destined to mother the 
world, and making of a carpenter’s inadequate house the loveliest home 
that ever sheltered that trinity on earth—man, woman, and infant. 

Restless as the tempo of our times has made the modern girl, beset as 
she is by the temptations of the screen, the magazine, and in all prob- 
ability of her “‘date’’ prematurely accepted, she is still one of the most 
important persons concerned in this whole matter of Catholic Action. 

First then, and before all else, the one dealing with her—whether it be 
the priest or the parent who is being exhorted by the priest—must ap- 
proach with an open mind and a sympathetic understanding of her 
problems. The modern girl is asked to follow Mary in a generation 
infatuated with the latest harlot of the screen. She is asked to be con- 
tent with the quiet of a home when the night club is calling her in every 
dance orchestra broadcast from the radio station. She is told to be 
prayerful and self-sacrificing when pleasure is facile and self-sacrifice is 
widely regarded as detrimental to the human race. She is expected to 
be looking forward to the home and the convent, though associates all 
about her are talking of glamorous careers, of marriage with all its sweets 
and none of its responsibilities, and she hears children regarded as a 
burden and a curse. 

To judge her on the basis of other ages, simpler, easier, quieter, less 
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difficult, is to put oneself out of sympathy with a girl born into an age and 
atmosphere she did not herself create. No man or woman will ever 
lead the girls of this era to Catholic Action who cannot be sympathetic 
of their problems, alert to their difficulties, clearcut and positive in de- 
cisions, yet understanding of heart. 

These girls cannot be “preached at’’ or scolded by priest or parent; 
they must be inspired and led by ideals. They cannot be caught by the 
bait of negatives, the don’ts and mustn’ts; they must be captivated by 
the splendid possibilities of working for Jesus Christ in imitation of the 
lovely Mary. They must find their parents and their priests and teach- 
ers willing to listen to their often long-winded discussions of problems 
and difficulties, alive to modern conditions and modern hazards, and 
ready to help them constructively towards the goals and ideals which, 
dimly seen, they wish further to vision and swiftly to attain. 

The modern girl has been stimulated to activity. That activity can 
be swung into definite projects of Catholic Action. She is looking for 
leadership, for she finds the world very frightening, and the leaders she 
meets in newspapers, books, and the theatre are most unsatisfactory. 
She is quick to fall in love with people; so she must be introduced to 
Jesus Christ, and His Mother. She is often lonely because of the tre- 
mendous worries and preoccupations that keep her father and mother 
busy with a thousand concerns of home and family, business and so- 
ciety, and leave them little or no time for the patient attention needed 


by a growing girl. 
Providing Definite Activities for Girls 


The modern girl must be kept busy. That means that the parish 
must codéperate with the home in filling her time. If the home and par- 
ish can fill the portions of her days left free by the occupations of school, 
she will as eagerly spend her energies there as she will in the dangerous 
recreations and pursuits of her non-Catholic or lax Catholic sisters. 

It is impossible to overstress the importance of girls in the whole 
Catholic Action program. Though we save the young men through 
Catholic Action, the apathy or low ideals of their sweethearts and later 
of their wives will win them away from the Church. If we fail to cap- 
ture for Christ the hearts of young women, morality will die and the 
home crumble. 

Into the minds and hearts of parents must be driven a realization that 
no obligation is more pressing than that of caring for the correct forma- 
tion of the minds and hearts of their daughters. Priests must come to 
the task of teaching girls in the parochial school or managing and di- 
recting their Young Ladies’ Sodalities with an appreciation that these 
young women are the wives and mothers and nuns and nurses and 
teachers of the next ten to twenty years. 
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If these young women are taught Catholic Action in their homes of 
the present, they will either be inspired to give themselves to God in 
religious life, or they will make sure that Catholic Action characterizes 
their own homes when once they found them. They will find in Catho- 
lic Action more than an equivalent for the intense activities offered them 
by a world bent on winning the allegiance of young women. 


Sermon Outline 


“Mary has chosen the better part which shall not be taken away from 
her” (Luke, x. 42). 

No struggle is more intense between Christ and the world than the 
struggle to win the hearts of young women. Both Christ and the world 
know that these girls are the mothers, the wives, the teachers, the 
sweethearts, the nuns and nurses, who will mould the next generation as 
men never can do. 

Hence the Holy Father makes an especial appeal to young women to 
enlist in Catholic Action. He knows their problems: the temptations, 
false standards of life, attacks upon their faith and virtue, opportunities 
offered them by a glittering age. He sees the false women held up as 
ideals, women whose beauty is alluring and whose hearts are sinful. 
But he needs them if his work for the Kingdom of Christ is not to be 
ruined, as evil women can ruin any cause however noble. 

The good qualities of the modern young woman are outstanding. (1) She 
is fighting the battle of the Faith, even to martyrdom, in countless 
places in Europe and Mexico. (2) She is close to Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament. (3) While others forget Mary, she remembers the Mother 
of God, and such glorious women Saints as Thérése, Joan of Arc, 
the great Teresa of Avila, Catherine of Siena. (4) To-day she is filling 
the difficult Religious Orders with high heroism and a deep love of 
Christ and souls. 

But while the world is struggling to win her, the home and the parish 
must use every resourcefulness to see that Christ alone possesses her 
heart. (1) The task of a father or mother of a modern girl is surpass- 
ingly important. It is not a part-time job but alife’scareer. (2) Early 
she must be impressed with the fact that the world’s loveliest woman 
served God and man as virgin, mother, homemaker, nurse, teacher. (3) 
Her enthusiasm must be caught and held for Jesus Christ, as the most 
fascinating Personality of history, as the present Lover of souls in the 
Blessed Sacrament. (4) Her problems and difficulties must receive 
from those in charge of her: (a) time and attention; (b) sympathetic 
handling but firm decisions; (c) an interest that is transparent beyond 
the need of mere words. 

The type of home she finds with her parents, the Catholic Action she 
learns there, will affect profoundly her own home and conduct later on. 
Hence, the deep responsibility of parents.* 


*Reprints of this Homiletic Section may be procured from the Publishers at 25¢ 
each postpaid. Quantity orders subject to discount. 





